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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


ese mae 
URMESE resistance has collapsed. After capturing the 
Minhla forts, as mentioned in our last issue, General Pren- 
dergast proceeded quietly up the River Irrawaddy with his steam 
flotilla, capturing here a war-boat and there a fort, but meeting 
with no serious resistance until he arrived at Ava, the ancient 
capital. Here earthworks were found thrown up, guns were 
ready, and there were soldiers in plenty ; but there was no heart 
left in the defenders. With the means in their hands, three 
hundred Europeans would have stopped the Expedition; but 
the people wished to be conquered, the soldiers wished to go 
home, and King Theebau wished only to preserve his own 
worthless life. He forwarded at first a whining letter, com- 
planing of British promptitude, talking about his allies, and 
asking for an armistice; but on General Prendergast demanding 
the surrender of the army, the forts, the capital, and the 
King as the conditions of that armistice, he asked only for 
his life, and gave up everything. So did the people. 
The courtiers fled from the palace, looting it “a little;” 
the soldiers flung away their weapons with expressio 
of delight, the great guns, t#@mty-eight of them, were colt 
on board the steamers, the were thrown open, and 
amidst universal submission, the British General, with thoughts 
in him, let us hope, about the value of “education” as it is 
understood in India, steamed away to Mandelay to complete 
his work. There also he found no resistance, though he h 
clear away an obstacle in*the channel; and on the 28th 
after an hour’s march, he with his soldiers entered Mandelay. 











Then ensued one ofghose wonderful scenes which no romancer 
would dare invent, a hich could occur only in Farther Asia. 
The great capital, with its palace citadel half a mile square 
covered with gilded roofs, its pagodas, and its public building 
lay as if asleep. The gates were thrown open, and there was 
population of a hundred thousand quietly at gaze while the white 
men, with music playing, went forward to arrest their King. 
The palace was occupied, the city guarded, and on the following 
day the General was “accorded an audience,” and entered the 
palace by the staircase reserved exclusively to royalty. He found 
the King, “ a stout young man, undersized, but dignified,” and his 
Queen, a woman “ with a clever face and an evil mouth,” almost 
alone, bodyguards and councillors having fled, and signified to 
him his deposition. The King spoke little, except when 
prompted by his wife, but seemed chiefly anxious about his own 
life, and when informed that he must visit Calcutta, assented. 
Accordingly, in the afternoon, he and his Queen and a number 
of women seated themselves in carts drawn by oxen, and 
9 were dragged to the wharf, under the gaze of that 
hnge populace, which neither wept, nor cheered, nor cared. 
As soon as they were on board, the steamer started for Rangoon, 
where the last Emperor of Delhi died on a mat in a cottage, a 





State prisoner; and so departed from history the House of 
Alompra, which only sixty-two years since reigned over Burmah, 
Assam, Pegu, Arakan, and Tenasserim, demanded tribute of 
Siam, and promised to become dominant throughout Indo- 
China. It is hopeless to think of restoring it. No dynasty 
could survive a fall so humiliating, or such a desertion by its 
people, and the only course now is to install a British Governor. 
The inhabitants expect him, and, in fact, Colonel Sladen, 
formerly Resident, has taken up the reins, and is organising 
the country pending the arrival of Lord Dufferin, who will 
issue his final proclamation in Mandelay itself. 


Yesterday week, the elections took a turn for the better. Mr. 
Gladstone was returned for Midlothian by the magnificent 
majority of 4,631 over Mr. Dalrymple; Lord Hartington was 
returned for the Rossendale division of Lancashire by a majority 
of 1,852 over Mr. Ecroyd; Glasgow returned seven Liberals 
and Nottingham returned three; Clapham and Battersea both 
returned Liberals; Swansea showed that Wales was not hesi- 
tating in its Liberalism by giving Mr. Dillwyn a majority of 
1,080 over Mr. Meredyth, a caudidate pressed on the con- 
stituency by two dukes, many priests, and very unscru- 
pulous Primrose league ladies. The examples thus happily 
given were soon followed. On Monday it appeared that Brad- 
ford had elected three Liberals, and by very large majorities in 
two out of the three districts,—Mr. Forster, Mr. Illingworth, 
and Mr. Holden. Bedfordshire, two divisions of Derbyshire, 
and three divisions of Durham, South Huntingdonshire, and two 
more divisions of Leicester, South Norfolk, North Northumber- 
land, and East Somerset, two divisions of Staffordshire, a 
Suffolk division, and the Doncaster division of Yorkshire, 
returned Liberals by large majorities. Mr. Lowther was 
thrown out in Lincolnshire; and though a good many Tory 
county Members were returned, it became obvious enough that 
the power of the landlords had been undermined in the cqunties, 
and from that time forth the prospects of the Liberal Party 
have steadily strengthened. Yesterday afternoon the total 
result was that the Liberals had a oa ity of fifty-three over 
the Tories alone, and were in a minority of three as compared 
with the united parties of the Tories and the Parnellites. 


In Ireland there can hardly be one Liberal Member. Cer- 
tainly, he has not yet been elected. The Liberal, Mr. Dickson, 
was defeated in Mid-Antrim by a Conservative, Mr. O'Neill. 

he Liberal, Mr. Walker, was defeated in the Northern division 

f Londonderry by a Conservative, Mr. Mulholland. In North 
Down the Liberal, Mr. J. S. Brown, was defeated by a Conser- 
vative, Colonel Waring. In the great majority of the con- 
stituencies, the Parnellite candidates are returned, not merely 
by large majorities, but by majorities so immense as to carry 
the effect of virtual unanimity. The party which struck 
own the Church of the conquering minority, and which passed 
th the Land Acts, has be@@ proscribed by Mr. Parnell, and 
consequently it has become the universal Irish creed that the 
Liberals have no other object in Ireland than to hang its people 
without law and to silence its representatives without justice. In 
Scotland, fifty-five Members had been returned yesterday, of 
whom only seven were Conservatives,—namely, those for Kil- 
marnock Boroughs (where two Liberals went to the poll), for 
Kircudbrightshire, for Buteshire, for Wigtownshire, for Renfrew- 
shire, for Dumbartonshire, and for the Universities of Glasgow 
and Aberdeen. In Haddingtonshire, the new franchise has com- 
pletely broken the Earl of Wemyss’s power. Lord Elcho polled 
only 1,945 votes against 3,473 given to Mr. Haldane. In Glaszow 
all the seven Members returned are Liberals. The Tories appear 
to be persuaded that the Welsh constituencies have already 
fallen away from Liberalism. Of this the only proof is that two 
Tory Members have been returned,—namely, for the Mont- 
gomery Boroughs and the Denbigh Boroughs. But even in the 
last Parliament Wales returned two Conservatives. Perhaps 
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the Times supposes Monmouthshire to be in Wales, a common 
blunder. Yet,even in Monmouthshire the Liberals have gained 
ground as compared with the last Parliament. 

It is, perhaps, as well that a representative of the Crofter 
movement, which has obtained great intluence in the Highlands, 
should be returned to Parliament. Mr. Macdonald, whom the 
cottagers have made Member for Ross and Cromarty by a 
sweeping majority, will get his extreme ideas modified by dis- 
cussion, and perhaps persuade the House to make some reform 
in the interest of those he represents. We regret to see, how- 
ever, that his return has been purchased by the sacrifice of Mr. 
Muanro-Ferguson, a very promising young Member, who might 
have developed into a statesman. He had a real sympathy 
vith the people; but the Crofters could not persuade themselves 
to trust one of the landlord class. 


Vesides the Liberal ex-Ministers whose rejection we reported 
last week, Mr. W. S. Caine, formerly Civil Lord of the Admir- 
alty, has been rejected in the Tottenham division of Middlesex, 
Mr. Evelyn Ashley (formerly Colonial Under-Secretary) in the 
Isle of Wight, and Lord Kensington (Controller of the House- 
hold) in the Hornsey division of Middlesex. On the other hand, 
Mr. Dalrymple, a Tory Junior Lord of the Treasury, has been 
rejected in Midlothian; Mr. Sidney Herbert, holding the same 
position, in South Wilts; and Sir M. W. Ridley, Financial 
Secretary to the Treasury, in the Hexham division of North- 


uniberland, 


The Metropolis has turned out much more Tory than the 
most Tory wire-puller could have hoped. There are sixty-one 
boroughs, r sixty-two Members, which may be properly 

Metropolitan, including, of course, Hampstead, Wands- 
worth, Deptford, Woolwich, &c, amongst them. Of these 
Members no fewer than thirty-seven are Tories, 

Nor are the Tories by any 
means confined to the richer parts of London. It is true that 
both the Kensingtons, Fulham, Hammersmith, North and South 
Paddington, Hampstead, &e., return Tories. But so does Ken. 
nington, Mile End, and Limehouse. St. George’s, Hanover 
Square, returns a ‘Tory, but so does St. George’s-in-the-Kast. 
Doubtless, an explanation of the large Tory vote in some of the 





b samaatense 
turning 
i, 
sixty-two 
and only twenty-five are Liberals. 


poorest of the districts may be Mr. Parnell’s order to the Irish 
to vote for Tories. On the other hand, all the St. Pancras dis- 
tricts, the Shoreditch districts, West Ham, Bethnal Green, Ber- 
mondsey, Stepney, and Poplar have returned Liberals. So far as 
we can judge from the polls of the London districts, a great 
number of the most misgrable must be quite as averse to change 
as the most prosp rouse he slums must often have voted Tory 
and joined hands with the villa population to wave the flag. 

As regards that same villa population, it would not appear 
that the grant of household suffrage has, as yet, made any great 
difference to suburbanity. Only a single division of any of the 
home counties, properly so called, has as yet returned a Liberal, 
namely, the Maldon division of Essex. At the time we writ 
not a single division of Middlesex, Surrey, Kent, or Herts ha 

The nearest approach to London in any 
eounty which has returned a Liberal is, perhaps, in the 
Aylesbury division of Buckinghamshire, which has returned 
Sir I. de Rothschild; but even in the Epping division of 
Essex, where Mr. Bernard was a very popular Liberal candi- 
late, Sir H. Selwin-Ibbetson was returned by a majori 
of no less than 1,744. The feelings of suburbanity appea' 
to extend to even the cottagers of suburban districts. It 
is regarded apparently as a sign of respectability to vote with 
the Tories. In a greater or less degree, the same rule appears 
to apply to the suburban districts of Bristol, Manchester, and 
Liverpool. Not only do the occupants of villas vote with the 
‘Tories, but for the most part their camp followers also, from their 
vardeners and coachmen to their blacksmiths, butchers, bakers, 


returned a Liberal. 





newsvendors, greengrocers, and runners of errands, 

The facts as to the numbers of the popular vote are very 

vious, and show that subdivision of the large boroughs 
znd counties has succeeded in giving a very effective expression 
tthe views of minorities. The Conservatives are shown to 
have polled a majority in the English boroughs, and the Liberals 
a larger majority in the Nnglish counties, a proportion very well 
represented by the representatives returned. But when we come 


aT 
inadequately represented, as, indeed, it ought to be, the theo 
assuming that the minority of one constituency will find a 
if the constituencies are sufficiently multiplied, in the m 
of another. 


Voice, 
ajority 


The Servian war with Balgaria drags. 'Che Prince of Bulggy 
captured Pirot on November 27th, but was there met bya Gemies 
in the Austrian service, whoasked him in the name of the Ruse 
to agree to an armistice, hinting that if he did not he might 
have Austrian troops to face. The Prince thereupon agreed to 
a truce; but peace is far from certain. The Austrian Emperor's 
exercise of “influence” has provoked from the Czar a genera} 
order thanking General Cautacuzene and his subordinates for 
the admirable way in which they had trained the Bulgarians. 
and it is quite possible that Prince Alexander, seeing safety only 
in audacity, and believing that the Emperors shrink from war, 
may insist on an indemnity, and go forward. The Conference a 
Constantinople has broken up, being unable to agree to anything 
and negotiations are going forward in private, with the object, i 
is said, of uniting the Bulgarias, and giving Austria a little piece 
of Macedonia where her Southern railway can run,—a com. 
promise to which Lord Salisbury would not object. The Turks 
have sent Deputy Commissioners to Philippopolis, whom the 
Roumeliots are mightily inclined to hang; but it is not pm. 
bable that anything very serious will occur until Prince Alex. 
ander can make some arrangement at Vienna, under which he 
will give up his claims on Servia, but will receive Easter 
Roumelia, and possibly even a part of Macedonia, to hold under 
the Sultan. The Greeks can light the fire if they will; but the 
Greeks are too clever for their destiny. They always see all the 
obstacles which impede action. 

The Germans had a scene in their Reichstag on Tuesday. It 
appears that the astounding stories of the expulsion of thou. 
sands of Poles from East Prussia and Silesia are true, and the 
Polish Deputies, supported by the Centre, rose to put an inter. 
pellation condemning the decree. Thereupon Prince Bismarck 
read an Imperial message, couched in the haughtiest terms, 
declaring that the expulsion was an act of Prussia, and that the 
interpellation was an attack on the independence of each of the 
Confederated States of Germany. The Prince added for himself 
that he was ready to defend his action in the Parliar-ont of 
Prussia; but that in the German Parliament he had no more to 
say. There is no doubt of the technical accuracy of this plea: 
but the Reichstag has, nevertheless, the right of petitioning 
the Emperor to remonstrate with the King of Prussia about 
conduct tending to breed war between Slavs and Germans. 
Instead, however, of taking this line, Herr Windthorst moved 
that the Chancellor’s salary be stopped, and, of course, took 

@ thing by his motion. atte 
s 

This expulsion is one + most deplorable events that 
have occurred in modern Effope, and might form a precedent 
for outrages such as have rarely shocked modern civilisation. 





Austria, for example, might expel half the population of the 
nner valleys, which are rapidly being Italianised. Prince 
marck contends, it is said, that Prussia simply cannot 

dure the “avalanche” of Poles which is roiling in upo 
her, and undoing the work of a whole century. That may be 
true; and with the facts of Chinese imypigration before us, we 
will not contend that every imimicratiofigist always be allowed; 
but expulsion is not the remedy. It is quite open to Germany 
to give notice that no more Polish immigrants will be receivel, 
rto double the taxes on them if they come; but sudden ¢ 
pulsion is an act of direct cruelty. Indeed, but for a singular 
condition of politics, it could not be ordered, for both Russa 
and Austria, finding their subjects so treated merely becans 

they are Slavs, would declare war. The incident reveals 4 

sinister side in the Chancellor’s character, which we could 20 

have believed to exist, and will draw down consequences ye 

These poor people have no protector on earth; but oppress? 

of that kind does not pros ] 








€ 


or, Let the Chancellor remembé 


what we are paying for Drogheda. 


Mr. Gladstone’s letter to the electors of Midlothian, thankive 
them for their magnificent support, does not quite strike t 
key we should have wished. It breathes the spirit of an elec 
tion contest rather than the spirit of high statesmanship. Mr. 
Gladstone shows clearly enough that our losses are in a Vey 
great measure due to the Parnellite vote, and to the folly 





sending more than one Liberal candidate to the poll, thereby 
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stting i : 7 
: aa Salisbury’s rash statement that there is no reality in 


Moderate Liberalism, and asks how, in the face of that state- 


ment, Lord Salisbury can propose to lean on the Moderate 


nthe Tory. But he refers, as we think unfortunately, | colleagues have chosen the right moment fora great and mos! 


Liberals. We should reply that, in the face of that statement, , 
Lord Salisbury can do nothing of the kind, but that it was a | 
statement which we ought to help Lord Salisbury to forget, and | 


which we believe that Mr. Gladstone will be the first to ignore so 
soon as he sees that Lord Salisbury is very likely to stand in 
the most urgent need of his help. 

The London School Board, instead of electing the late chair- 
man, Mr. E. N. Buxton, as its new chairman, has preferred to 


important move. 


mm x 


he adjourned meeting of the London Universi ‘ ee 
ne adjourned meeting of the Londons University Convocation 


Se ees Oe eee, er ee ‘ 
will be asked on Tues lay to vote the appointment of a new 


Committee to consider Mr. Magnus’s plan for refor 


se In: 
ie U Ule- 


f 
defects which affected Lord Justice Fry's, and that though its 


outine is at present very vague, it may be so worked out as to 


UU ¢ 


versity. We believe that that plan is free from some of t] 


| give the great mass of candidates for London degrees,—those, 


alect the Rev. J. R. Diggle, whose policy is supposed to repre- | 


sent a policy of stricter economy, and one opposed to the remission 
of school fees. An objection was raised to him on the ground 
of his being a clergyman; but that is a very feeble objection 
where the clergyman in question is distinguished, as Mr. Diggle 
has been, for statesmanlike qualities and for a strong grasp of 
the financial situation. We regret very much Mr. Buxton’s 
defeat on every account but one; but we should like to see the 
school fees retained, at least for some time to come, and even 
permanently retained if they can be so without putting serious 
difficulties in the way of efficient education. Mr. Buxton took 


his defeat with admirable good temper, and in leading Mr. | 


Diggle to the chair, complimented him most cordially on the 


victory—a victory only gained by a majority of one—and pro- | 


mised him the full support of the new Board. 


| of its degrees. Very 


We have received several inquiries for information on the | 


subject of the American Commission on the Depression of 
Trade, to which we referred last week in our article on Tory 
Contingencies.” The report of the Commission is not yet pub- 


| ; jf 
| does not take any name which can be confounded with that c! 


lished; but the points of interest for this couutry are (1) that, | 


after an exhaustive inquiry, the Commission arrived at the 
conclusion that the working-classes of this country are better 


of than the working-classes of other countries; (2) that this | 


fact is mainly due to the influence of Free-trade; (3) that it 
would be wise on the part of the United States to initiate, how- 
ever gradually, a policy of Free-trade. 


| have heard the last of his weakness; but it is understooi 


Astrong body of Cambridge professors and divines, —which will, | 


we believe, include more than half the heads of houses and two- 
thirds ot the resident professors in the University,—are about to 
present a declaration to the Archbishops of Canterbury and York, 
protesting against the recent attempt to force prematurely to the 
front the Disestablishment and Disendowment of the Church 
of England before even the facts are generally known on 
which the question must turn, and urging, at the same time, 


that the hour has come for such a reform of the Church of 


England as may give the:laity of that Church a substantial 
influence in the government and administration of her affairs. 
The names of the leaders who urge this upon the rulers of the 
Church will command universal respect ; and we believe that the 
moment is most favourable for their undertaking. The English 
people have at last been made aware that the Church is ina 


| soldiering is a safe enemy, for if he revolts he will face us iz 


critical position, and they do not very well understand what that | 


position is. The Bishops and Clergy have had things too much in 
their own hands. Very few of the laity, indeed, are intimately ac- 
quainted with the affairs of the Church. A great chasm appears to 
yawn between the Episcopacy and the people. Till the present 


House of Lords, the Church had chiefly exerted herself to 
suppress popular feeling rather than to express it. In spite, 
therefore, of the general attachment of the middle-class to the 
Church, the Clergy are looked upon askance by the labourers 
of the rural districts ; and their frequently dictatorial manners 
are contrasted with the cordial fellowship of the Methodist 
ministers and the Baptist preachers, greatly to the disadvantage 
of the Clergy. Ina word, the Church greatly needs popular- 
ising, and nothing would popularise it so much as to bring the 
influence even of the educated laity to bear more strongly on 





eee TT 
af el 


ly, who come to the 1 university from private tuition or the 





ing of comps small and obscure schools,—a guaran- 


€ arativ ely 
tee that they will not Le placed at any new disadvantage as 


compared with the students of the Colleges whose teachers are 
to be asked to take some s in advising the University on its 
curriculum and its examinations. That is the first and most 


important condition of rec 








nstruction,—that the students whom 

the University now receives in such large numbers should net 

be frightened away. next condition of success is that 

nothing should be done which even tends to make the onter 

world think that the University is about to lower the standard 
= 13.4. 





the result of this may be that the 
London Hospitals and S: 
+ 


1001s of Medicine will ask for power 
to confer degrees in m 
T’ niwarar . VP a? ee ae a a ; > ] r 

University of Edinburgh imposes on its medical graduates. Nor 
should we particularly oj 


“Ine on terms abont as easy as th 





ject to that result so long as the degree 
were so much easier than the London University degree, that that 
degree remained an object of as much ambition as it now is ¢ 
ae ; 

all exceptionally able men 


University whether men 


t does not matter to the Lor 


} 





ho shrink from its high standard | 
to Seotland for a diploma, or obtain one from a second-rate 


- 


as that body 





+ 


degree-giving body in the capital itself, so long 


hal 


the London University. 





Lord Dufferin, with the consent of the Home Govern- 
] + 
whe 


ment, has handed over 


“igi P : dupe 
iominates the city of tha 


shay . ; ie 
he rock fortress of Gwalior, whic! 


at eM ESE CY 
ime, to the Maharaj ih S<c1ndia! 





cf 


and has allowed him to keep three thousand more troops 


Had Lord Ripon made those concessions, we should never 





that Lord Dufferin is not weak, and so all men approve. The 





concessions are wise eno An Indian Prince who loves 


the field and be a powerless fugitive half an hour afterwards; 
and if a principality is suffered to exist, it should be trusted. 
Its ruler is not a bit the stronger because he owns one more 
fortress, while in ceding him that we remove a perpetual cause 
of disloyalty and irritation. Scindiah is not more dangerous 
because he can plot in Gwalior instead of outside it; and, as 
a matter of fact, he is not dangerous at all,—not half so 
iangerous, for example, as Reuss-Greiz is to Germany. 

We do not understand the fuss which has Leen made about 
the execution of the murderer, Goodale, at Norwich. Berry, 
the executioner, adjusted the rope i: 


the usual way, and the 
prisoner fell a drop of only six feet; Lut owing, it is believed, to 

ne unusual weakness of the spiual column, the head was 
severed from the trunk. There has been a groan of horror 





| from all England, the reason for which it is difficult to perceive. 


Decapitation is a much easier cause of death than strangling; 


‘ : sh | and the unhappy man in this instance must have been killed 
Archbishop of Canterbury pleaded for the Franchise Bill in the | vi . oe xi 


as instantaneously as if struck by lightning. His penalty, 
which was fully deserved, was, in fact, lighter than the one 
intended by the law. We comprehend the feeling which con- 


demns any mutilation of the body; but this was as completely 


oC 
o 


| an accident as if Goodale had tumbled from a seaffulding on to 


area-railings, in which case there would have been no horror at 
all. The incident has revived the old discussion as to the best 
method of public execution, which comes up every five years, 


and never produces anything. We adhere to our opinion that 


| the most merciful, certain, and awe inspiring method is death 


the Clergy, so as to make them feel keenly their responsibility | 


to the people at large. At the present moment, the great fright 
which Mr. Chamberlain has given to the nation has rendered it 
perhaps for the first time possible to make a considerable change 
in the government of the Church, and this a change in the popular 
direction. Otherwise, when the next shock comes, the Church 
will Le as little prepared for it as she was three months ago. 
Dr. Ferrers, Dr. Porter, Dr. Hort, Dr. Besant, and their 


| 


é 


by the bullet, as practised in all armies; but it is vain to hope 
for any modification of the present practice. Hnglishmen and 
Americans think that murderers should be hung, just as they 
think that a jury should consist of twelve, not because the prac- 
tice is reasonable, but because it has existed s» long as to create 
an indissoluble association of ideas. 





Bank Rate, 5 per cent. 
Consols were on Friday 9} to 993. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE POLLS AND THE CRISIS. 


HIS week has seen a considerable improvement in the 
prospects of the Liberal Party. As we write, 503 
Members of the new Parliament have been elected, of whom 
275 are Liberals, 222 are Conservatives, and 56 are Parnellites. 
There are, therefore, 117 seats yet to be decided, of which 
perhaps 28 will be Parnellites; but there are, we believe, 
15 Scotch seats still undetermined and 8 Welsh, of which 
we may hope to gain 20, so that it is barely pos- 
sible—and only barely possible—that the Liberals may still 
gain a working majority over the Tories and Parnellites com- 
bined. Mr. Chamberlain has done all that he could, by his 
speeches at Leicester on Thursday, to diminish this chance. His 
expression of disgust at having been suppressed by the Moderate 
Liberals, and his threats for the future, will have a great effect, 
doubtless, in stimulating the Conservatives to do what in them 
lies to defeat his policy, and in discouraging Moderate Liberals 
from going to the poll. We hope that he may not be suc- 
cessful; but it is impossible to read his Leicester speeches 
as meaning anything else than utter discontent at the moderate 
character of his leader’s programme, and a tenacious resolve to 
supersede that programme at the earliest possible opportunity 
by something analogous to the “ Radical programme ” which 
has already done so much harm, and which, as we understand 
it, has been disavowed by the constituencies as totally opposed 
to their wishes and resolves. 


But whether Mr. Gladstone gains, or fails to gain. the 
majority which he so well deserves, it is obvious enough that 
the situation will be a most critical one. If he has a working 
majority at all, it cannot possibly be large, or equal to any 
very critical work. If he has no working majority, but is 
beaten by the united forces of Lord Salisbury and Mr. Parnell. 
the situation will be more critical still. In either case it will 
be absolutely necessary for the purposes of firm government in 
Treland, for the Government, whether Liberal or Tory, to lean 
in some degree on the help of the Moderates of the party 
opposite. We cannot, therefore, but regret the too bellicose 
tone, as it appears to us, of Mr. Gladstone’s letter to the 
electors of Midlothian. What we had hoped to see was a 
letter calculated to attenuate in some degree the bitterness of 
feeling which the long contest has provoked, and to render it 
easier either for Mr. Gladstone, if he wins the day, as we 
earnestly hope he may, to gain the adherence of Moderate 
Conservatives, or for Lord Salisbury, if he continues in office, 
to appeal for Mr. Gladstone’s help in resisting the unreasonable 
demands which Mr. Parnell, as we all know, is pledged to prefer. 
Nothing in all Mr. Gladstone’s brilliant career became him better 
than the great speech which he delivered immediately after 
Lord Salisbury’s accession to office, the speech which even 
Lord Randolph Churchill was compelled to characterise as 
magnanimous. And the whole of his recent Midlothian cam- 
paign has been worthy of that great speech. There was not 
a word in it which tended to embitter party spirit, or to make 
it difficult for the two great parties to rely in some measure on 
each other for that support of which the approaching Irish 
crisis is certain to make them feel the mutual need. We do 
not wonder that the freaks of Mr. Chamberlain, and the 
use so adroitly made of those freaks by the Tories, have greatly 
annoyed Mr, Gladstone, and made him feel how unfortunately 
the attention of the public has been diverted from the true 
issues on which the constituencies had been asked to vote. 
to issues quite false and irrelevant. But the emergency 
is one in which so great a statesman as Mr. Gladstone 
will certainly not allow irritation of this kind to dwell 
on his mind, for undoubtedly there never has been a more 
serious emergency in the political history of this country. It 
is perfectly true that Lord Salisbury has recently denounced 
the Moderate Liberals and all their works, and asserted 
that two political creeds only are real,—Toryism and 
Radicalism. That is just like Lord Salisbury’s rashness. We, 
however, should have preferred that Mr. Gladstone should 
have buried that rash statement in oblivion, and have done 
all in his power to induce Lord Salisbury to rely on that 
great reality of Moderate Liberalism whose existence he had 
ignored. For really it is on Moderate Liberalism,—on Mr. 
Gladstone’s own Liberalism,—that the dependence of the 
country must now be placed. And he, we are sure, will not 
deny the existence of Moderate Conservatism, only because 
Lord Salisbury has so rashly, and we will say so absurdly, denied 








ati 
the existence of the great force which Mr. Gladstone is now called 
upon to control. What do the elections show us? They show us 
as we believe, moderate, but too credulous, Conservatism gainin : 
in the large urban constituencies a bare victory over Moderate 
Liberalism, and Moderate Liberalism gaining a very decided 
victory in the counties over Moderate Conservatism. We den 
that in any appreciable number of cases there is the nine 
sign of the triumph of rampant Toryism, or the least sign of 
the triumph of rampant Radicalism. Take constituencies 
where the Irish vote is put out of the question, and we shal] 
find that the type of Conservative who carried his constituency 
most easily is the Conservative of the type of Mr. W. H. Smith 
in the Strand, or Sir Henry Holland at Hampstead, or Sir i. 
Selwin-Ibbetson in Essex, Again, we shall find that the 
Liberals who have carried their constituencies most easily — 
excluding Birmingham, which has a special reputation for 
Liberalism of an advanced type, though even there Mr, 
Bright, the most moderate of existing statesmen, was probably 
the only one of the Members who could have defeated 
Lord Randolph Churchill in the central division,—are Liberals 
of the type of Mr. Gladstone, or Lord Hartington in Lanea- 
shire, or Mr. Hobhouse in East Somersetshire, or Sir Thomas 
Grove in South Wilts, or Mr. Leveson-Gower in Staffordshire, 
of the three Aclands in Somersetshire, Cornwall, and York- 
shire. It is quite impossible for either the Conservatives to 
show that what we may call rampant Lord Randolphism has 
achieved any considerable success anywhere, or for Mr, 
Chamberlain to show that, barring the few well-known 
Radical constituencies, rampant Radicalism has gained any 
success at all in the country at large. What urban and 
rural Liberals have said with one voice is, “Let us 
have progress, but let us have it quietly under moderate 
leaders.” What urban and rural Conservatives have said 
with one voice is, “Let us have no revolution, but let 
revolution be resisted in a moderate spirit by moderate 
leaders,” 

Of course, all this applies only to England and Scotland. 
Treland, as we all know, votes for revolution, and votes for it 
with a voice as unanimous as country ever gave. Well, thatis 
precisely the difficulty,—we might almost say the awful diffi- 
culty,—of the crisis. There is a portion of the United King- 
dom resolutely determined to have a revolution,—a revolution 
which will endanger the United Kingdom to some extent, 
and which to a much greater extent will endanger the very 
existence of a large class in the part of the Kingdom demanding 
revolution. We say that the Irish demand is for revolution, 
because to all appearances not a single Liberal, not a single 
friend of reform as distinguished from revolution, has been 
returned at all. Mr. Parnell’s order to extinguish the Liberal 
representation in Ireland really meant an order to have nothing 
to say to reform as distinguished from revolution. The Irish 
people, as we understand them, even prefer remaining under the 
yoke of a rigid Conservatism, to any reform that would not 
rid them of British government altogether, Is it possible 
to imagine a more serious crisis? Mr. Gladstone has him- 
self taken the lead in impressing its immense difficulty 
and gravity upon us. Let him take the lead in showing us 
how to deal with it, whether he be the statesman who has the 
responsibility of replying to the Irish demand, or whether 
Lord Salisbury be that statesman. In either case alike moderate 
men of all parties are bound to act together, and to show the 
Parnellites that we can present a united front to all demands 
which we believe to endanger either the existence of the 
United Kingdom, or the extension of fair legal protection to 
all classes of her Majesty’s subjects. Irishmen are unreasonable 
only so long as it answers the purpose of what they think a 
craftier reason to appear unreasonable. If the ranks of 
Englishmen and Scotchmen could be so closed that the 
Parnellites would feel—*So much we might gain, more 
than that we cannot gain, and we shall endanger all 
if we grasp at more, we might very fairly expect a 
solution of the Irish question which should bring us peace 
at last. But there is the difficulty. All party issues 
should be subordinated to the great necessity of the moment,— 
the necessity of impressing on the Irish people where their 
demands must stop, if they are not to measure themselves once 
more against a force which they well know is more than they 
can grapple with. Liberals and Conservatives must alike show 
that they are alive to this great and imperative duty. We be 
lieve that no one will help us to realise it so clearly as Mr. 
Gladstone, in spite of the somewhat unfortunate character of 
the impetuous letter to Midlothian, which expresses not the 


essence of his recent speeches, but his annoyance at a series of 
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yery unjustifiable party manceuvres, mancouvres, however, 
which we shall now all of us do well to forget as promptly as 


we may. 


LORD SALISBURY’S COURSE. 


F the returns to be announced on Saturday, Monday, and 
Tuesday leave the Liberals with a majority of twenty 
over Conservatives and Parnellites united, Lord Salisbury 
ought to resign. The country will have decided against him, 
and there will be a party able to take up and to keep the 
yeins of power. Such a total result of the elections is, how- 
ever, although just possible, too improbable to be taken into 
serious account ; and we do not see that, in any other event, 
Lord Salisbury can be called upon to resign before the meeting 
of Parliament. His party is hopelessly outnumbered by Mr. 
Gladstone’s party; but the Parnellites have a legal right to 
vote, and they have professed themselves all through the 
election to be Lord Salisbury’s allies. The profession may 
be insincere or even treacherous, and it is certainly time- 
serving; but for the present, under our Constitutional etiquettes, 
it must be accepted; and, if accepted, Lord Salisbury has 
aright to feel uncertain as to the national verdict, and to ask 
that Parliament should record it with more distinctness. That 
was the ancient constitutional practice, and the new method 
only modifies it thus far. A Government obviously and. hope- 
lessly beaten at the elections resigns at once, in order that the 
new Administration may have time to frame its measures 
before Parliament reassembles, and also in order that the 
nation may speak in foreign affairs with an audible voice. No 
Government on sufferance can hope that its opinion will weigh 
heavily in any foreign Court. That situation, however, though 
it existed in 1874 and 1880, does not exist now; and Lord 
Salisbury may fairly meet Parliament, and either await attack 
or, as the Globe says he intends to do, demand an unmistakable 
vote of confidence. 

The second course would probably be inexpedient, for this 
reason. The Moderate Liberals would not vote for Lord 
Salisbury. They do not trust either him or his dangerous 
adlatus, Lord Randolph Churchill, do not know what he means 
to do about Ireland, and if it came to a definite struggle, 
would vote in obedience to their traditions. Their con- 
stituents, in many cases, would otherwise misunderstand their 
position. Lord Salisbury’s true course is to await attack, 
relying on the reluctance of the Moderates to turn him 
out, and so accept power subject to the policy or the 
caprices of Mr. Parnell. They do not desire power for its 
own sake for the present, or, at all events, until they 
have ascertained with some accuracy the views of the host of 
new men sent up by the constituencies, and have acquired 
clearer ideas as to their ultimate modus vivendi with the 
Radical wing. Unless Mr. Gladstone is strongly disinclined to 
that course, they would prefer to wait, and by a guarded sup- 
port, to emancipate Lord Salisbury from the pressure which 
otherwise Mr. Parnell will be enabled to put on. They detest 
Mr. Parnell far more than any English statesman; and if 
they could reduce him to powerlessness, would think a tem- 
porary exclusion from office a moderate price to pay. But 
then, if they take that course, Lord Salisbury must be prepared 
to pay their price. THe must meet Mr. Parnell’s demands with 
a direct and unmistakable refusal; and he must consent to 
govern in Home as well as Foreign affairs upon broad, Liberal 
principles. Upon Foreign affairs that will not be difficult, for 
Lord Salisbury is going right in the Balkan Peninsula; he is 
not going wrong in Egypt; and no one cares very heartily 
whether, if China is indifferent, Burmah is or is not annexed. 
We made two bites of Assam, and one bite of Pegu, and both 
provinces are now prosperous Chief Commissionerships, the 
principal loss in Assam having been loss of time. It is on 
Home policy that contention will arise; but even on Home 
policy Lord Salisbury, if he likes to play it, has a good 
card in his hand. He says that he is willing to agree to 
the thorough enfranchisement of the soil, and that his 
Lord Chancellor has an effective plan for carrying it into 
effect. Let him ignore Mr. Parnell, manage Foreign 
affairs on Lord Palmerston’s lines, that is, with the 
intention of supporting rising nationalities, enfranchise 
the land, and remove the preposterous obstacles now exist- 
Ing to the easy record of votes, and the Moderates would 
as yet have little motive to dismiss him from power. They 
could not, of course, endure any tampering with Free-trade, 
or any Budget the result of which would be to make food 
dearer, or any revision of local taxation contrary to their prin- 
ciples; but those conditions granted, they would be content to 





wait and watch until the struggle with Ireland has entered 
into its last phase. The proposal that they should range 
themselves under Lord Salisbury is essentially absurd, their 
ultimate tendencies being too different ; but they could leave 
him unattacked for a time, until, the Irish difficulty being 
settled or pronounced incurable, collective Liberalism had once 
more welded itself into the manageable weapon which it can 
be scarcely pronounced just now. 





TOWN AND COUNTRY. 

O one can dispassionately study the returns from counties 
he and boroughs in this election without perceiving that 
the Reform Bills of 1885 have introduced one remarkable 
change. That sectional distinction between town and country, 
which has lain at the root of much of our recent politics, has 
been swept away, in all probability not to reappear. The 
Liberals have not “swept the counties.” as many of them 
expected to do; and the Tories have not “captured the 
boroughs,” as their less discreet journalists boast ; but never- 
theless a most important change has been effected. Broadly 
speaking, it has been shown that under the new suffrage there 
is no borough in England which it is hopeless for a Tory to 
contest, and no county which it is hopeless for a Liberal to 
attack. No borough will ever be more Liberal than Birming- 
ham, and no candidate can be more formidable than Mr. Bright; 
yet in Birmingham, and against Mr. Bright, Lord Randolph 
Churchill polled a vote so heavy, that a slight sway of opinion in 
his direction would have given him the seat. On the other hand, 
no county could appear more Tory than the Eddisbury Division 
of Cheshire, where the local aristocracy were led by Mr. H. J. 
Tollemache, representing a most popular family, which had 
on the great agrarian question expressed sympathy with the 
labourers’ wishes, though not with compulsory plans for 
realising them; or than the Wilton Division of Wiltshire, so 
long ruled in peace by the eldest branch of the Herberts; or 
than the Hallamshire Division of Yorkshire, where the Fitz- 
williams imagined they reigned supreme. Yet Eddisbury 
was only saved to the Tories by a majority of 121, the 
total vote being 4,285 to 4,164; Wilton was carried by a 
revolt of the labourers against Mr. Sydney Herbert, and Mr. 
Fitzwilliam was rejected in Hallamshire on his own ground by 
a crushing vote. When Tories can carry all Manchester, 
and Liberals counties like Somerset and Wilts, it is evident that 
ancient distinctions have vanished, that the old fissure between 
town and country has been filled up, and that seats will fall 
to serviceable or popular candidates of either side irrespective 
of locality. The Tories, in other words, cease to be the country 
party, and ihe Liberals the urban party, and both must appeal 
in future to an undivided country in which city and village 
will henceforth interest both alike. We shall hear no more 
from politicians about the *‘ bumpkins of the rural districts,” or 
the ‘ unwashed hordes of the smoky towns,’ but only about the 
people of England, without reference to their dwelling-places. 
Language, indeed, is changing already, and the admiration of 
Liberals for the “independence” of the “ serfs” of the rural 
districts is only a trifle less comic and less encouraging to 
impartial observers than the assertion of Tories that all * the 
intelligence of the nation” is concentrated in the great towns. 
It is but yesterday that both parties talked habitually in a 
precisely opposite strain, and for once we welcome heartily a 
visible, almost a laughable, inconsistency. 

We believe the change will be beneficial in the highest 
degree to both parties, which, founded as they are upon two 
contending tendencies in human nature—the disposition to 
rest and the disposition to discontent—will, under whatever 
names, continue to guide alternately the fortunes of the 
nation. The Tories have been inclined to rely far too much 
upon “ the landed interest” and the magnates who have con- 
trolled it, to care far too much for privilege, and to regard 
commerce and industry, with all their accompaniments, in a 
spirit far too closely approaching secret dislike. They have not 
been actually unfair to the towns, and they have been inclined 
to protect factory “hands ;” but they have left urban im- 
provement mainly to Liberals, have been jealous of municipal 
liberties, and have felt a sneaking kindness for fiscal plans to 
which the townsfolk were unalterably opposed. They would 
let citizens suffer a good deal if farmers thereby grew fat. 
They have not sympathised with the trader spirit, and have 
held aloof from the cities with a sentiment which, though 
never avowed, was in its essence almost contemptuous, as if 
the cities were necessarily nests of sedition, or—for in England 
we do not use hard words—centres of an over-busy, un- 
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reflective, disagreeably active life. At the same time they 
have fought for the interests of the country-side, which we 


quite admit need fighting for, with a certain spitefulness, | 


—as if the villages were to gain something at the ex- 
pense of the towns, and as if it were a pleasure to 
townsmen that agriculture should not prosper. 


They | 


have tried hard to secure exemptions for rural wealth, | 


at the cost of urban wealth, and have granted the aid of State 
credit to agriculture in a way in which it has never been con- 
ceded to mercantile enterprise. Imagine a manufacturer 
drawing a State loan to impreve the drainage of his mills! 
With the Tory party relying for power upon the towns this spirit 
must decay, and with it much of the desire to maintain aris- 
tocratic privilege. The Conservatives must still wish to con- 
serve ; but the conservatism of a representative of Manchester 
and that of a long-descended proprietor are, and must be, two 
widely different things,—as different as the opinion of Sir J. 
Gorst from the opinion of Mr. Newdegate. On the other hand, 
the Liberals, resting, as in future they will rest, in a large 
degree upon the counties, must abandon their habit of 
neglecting rural wants, rural wishes, and rural grievances. 
Hitherto, as we have been pointing out for a quarter of a cen- 
tury, they have neglected them. It is they who have postponed 
that enfranchisement of the soil which ought to have imme- 
diately followed the adoption of Free-trade as the governing 
factor in our fiscal policy. It is they who, with their un- 
equalled ability in dealing with finance, have allowed ‘ rates” 
—in other words, the whole system of taxation for municipal 
purposes—to remain in its present barbarous condition, under 
which the triple millionaire pays penny for penny exactly the 
game as the struggling doctor who lives oppcsite, and 
districts separated from each other by imaginary lines 
pay totally unlike rates for the same organisation and 
advantages. It is they who have allowed the squire- 
archy to settle tenure at their own pleasure, and have 
permitted the ploughman to remain the least independent and 
influential of all skilled labourers. And finally, it is they 
who, for half a century, during which the cities have enjoyed 
Municipal self-government, have left the counties without that 
inestimable advantage. It is futile to accuse the Tories, for 
power has been during the greater part of fifty years in 
Liberal hands, and they have not used it mainly because 
they have thought of themselves as the urban, and not as 
the English, party. They could have carried the reforms 
they now propose half a dozen times over, and they have 


passed them by, knowing them to be difficult, and only 
half sympathising with classes who at the polls gave 
them so little effective support, or gave it only when 


guided by the few great families which ever since the Re- 
volution have thrown in their fortunes with the popular 
cause. These families were indifferent to county reform, and 
the body of Liberals were indifferent too, not even caring, in 
spite of Cobden’s advice, to secure free-trade in land. That 
indifference will now finally pass away. For years to come, 
the Liberals must rely, as they did before the Reform Bill, upon 
the counties; they see that they can win them; and a large 
section of their best Members will sit for county seats. 
Under those circumstances, we may be certain that they will 
watch rural affairs, lament the decline of prosperity in rural 
districts, and so far as is humanly possible, will bestir them- 
selves for the removal of rural grievances, some of which, 
like the incidence of the total rural taxation, the railway 
rates on the carriage of farming materials, and the non- 
inclusion of country tramways in Highway Acts, are wretchedly 
veal. The party, in fact, will be compelled to listen to all 
England, instead of urban England ; and will derive from that 
new necessity new width, new sympathy. and, as we hope, a 
certain number of new leaders. The Liberal country 
gentleman is at least the equal ir intelligence of the 
manufacturer; and, highly as we estimate Mr. Burt, 
we should expect even more from a peasant representa- 
tive of a county with a similar character. Dogmatism is 
the defect of the Liberal character, as narrowness is of the 
Tory character; and with the effacement of sectional lines, 
we expect to see both evils much diminished, just as we expect 
to see the preposterous prejudices still existing between North 
and South gradually fade away. Somerset and Yorkshire can- 
not vote alike as they are doing without at least some diminu- 
tion of the scorn in which Yorkshire holds Somerset, and of 
the suspicion with which Somerset is apt to regard Yorkshire. 
The Reform Bills have materially increased the homogeneity 
of English politicians; and in that increase abides at least a 
possibility of greater union, deeper wisdom, and more extended 









Seer: 
sympathies, Each party will henceforward represent English. 
men at large. 4 


THE CAMBRIDGE MEMORIAL TO THE ARCHBISHOPg, 


HE correspondent of the Zimes has somewhat prematurely 
revealed to the world that some of the ablest and most - 
fluential of the Churchmen of Cambridge University are about to 
present to the Archbishops of Canterbury and York a very im. 
portant Declaration and Memorial on the subject of the move. 
ment for the Disestablishment and the Disendowment of the 
Church of England. That Memorial will be, we believe, most 
timely, and very probably most fruitful. Opportunism is the 
poorest of political creeds ; but it is not Opportunism to seize the 
precise opportunity when it may be possible to effect what 
for centuries the apathy of the public mind would have 
rendered it hopeless even to attempt. The Declaration 
which will accompany the Memorial to the Archbishops, and 
which will be signed by many Heads of Houses and Professors, 
begins with a very impressive protest against the attempt. to 
force on a policy of Disestablishment and Disendowment as a 
test of political orthodoxy at a time when even the facts 
which lie at the basis of the whole movement are very 
imperfectly known, The Declaration expresses a very strong 
belief that Disestablishment and Disendowmoent of the Church, 
far from promoting what is generally known as_ religious 
equality, would quicken all those forees within the Church 
which tend towards active antagonism to other communions, 
and towards an increased accentuation of ecclesiastical and 
religious differences. But, be this as it may, the real drift both 
of the Declaration and the Memorial to the Archbishops, is the 
assertion that many of the evils for which Disestablishment is 
recommended as the remedy, are due to the practical exclusion of 
the laity from all share in the government of the Church, and 
that nowis the time when they should be admitted toa responsi- 
ble share in its administration. The Memorialists point out that 
when Parliament was in effect the lay assembly of the Church, 
there was no such monstrous anomaly in leaving the Church 
without the aid of responsible lay co-operation. But now 
that Parliament represents equally Churchmen and Noncon- 
formists of every shade of opinion, it becomes both invidious 
for Parliament to interfere in a Church with which a very 
large proportion of its Members are in no way identified, and 
also virtually impossible for it to load itself with duties for 
which it is neither fit nor very willing to deal. This is the 
moment then, say these professors and divines, for the help of 
the laity to be formally invoked for the administration of the 
Church of England; and the belief of the Memorialists that 
the right time forthis great reform is come, is urged strenuously 
on the Archbishops. 

We hold that they are absolutely right. Myr. Chamberlaia 
and * the Radical programme,” if they have done no other good, 
have certainly awakened Churchmen to the greatness of the 
danger before them ; and they have done something more than 
this,—they have awakened the Nonconformists to the serious 
mischief which may be done to a religious communion, of 
which, for the most part, they disclaim all jealousy, if a 
raw and ill-considered measure, at once unpopular, unjust, 
and destructive, such as that contained in “the Radical 
programme,” should be pressed on the acceptance of Parlia- 
ment by a mere political clique. The Conference on 
Disestablishment, which was convened by Dr. Parker a fort- 
night ago at the City Temple, was fully reported in the Nov- 
conformist of November 26th ; and the Churchmen who have 
signed this Memorial, and all who take any interest in the 
subject of it, would do well to read and consider the declara- 
tions made by eminent Nonconformists at that Conference, in 
their bearing on this reform movement. It is true that the 
general drift of their observations was in this sense, that some 
such reform as the Cambridge Heads and Professors now advo- 
cate, is greatly needed by the Church of England, but that it 
can hardly come till after Disestablishment has, as they put it. 
liberated the Church “from State patronage and control.” 
They do, however, protest most warmly, and, in our opinion, 
most truthfully, that, far from desiring the disintegration of the 
Church, they eagerly desire its increased vigour and vitality, and 
therefore they can scarcely refuse their help to a proposal to 
sanction the creation of a Church body which could, of course 
do nothing without the tacit or express permission of Parliament, 
but which, with that permission, might do very much to improve 
the organisation of the Church of England, and to prepare it,— 
if the Nonconformists should succeed in their agitation,—for 4 
vigorous and uninterupted career when that agitation had 
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their agitation—as the best of them certainly are—to conduce to 
the interests of the Church, and not to the interests of secu- 
Jarism and unbelief, they cannot prove theirgoodwill in any better 
way than by assisting Churchmen to gain the consent of Parlia- 
ment for such a measure as would both stimulate the Church's 
activity now, and would also construct a natural bridge by which 
the transition from State patronage and control to self-govern- 
ment would be easily and safely accomplished, in case their 
political efforts should eventually succeed. It is only those who 
really desire Church disintegration,—and at the Conference we 
have referred to, the best Nonconformists protested with the ut- 
most warmth that nothing was further from their desires, —who 
would refuse the sanction of Parliament to any reform in the 
constitution of the Church which would make lay co-operation 
an active and influential feature in her future government. 

We are not amongst those who would wish to see any very 
active interference by laymen in the government of the Church 
in each particular parish. There should, we think, be some 
Lay Council for the purpose of expressing the views of the 
Church laity as to the character of the services of the 
Church, and for the purpose of vetoing any appointments— 
when a power to veto had been conferred, —clearly injurious 
to the interests of the parish, which either private or 
episcopal patronage might try to force on the parishioners. 
No one knows how many cases of hardship arise from 
such ill-advised appointments, or how much the Church 
suffers in consequence, But we should protest, with all our 
heart, against anything like an introduction of the principle of 
the election of incumbents as wholly alien to the true genius of 
the Church, and as fruitful of all kinds of mischief ; nor should 
we desire to see the laity of individual parishes attempting in 
any way to supersede the Clergy in their initiative, or claiming 
to give them more than cordial help. But it is quite certain 
that Convocation will never be held in much respect as repre- 
senting the Church, and will hardly deserve to be held in respect 
for any purpose of that kind, while it represents the Clergy alone, 
and even the Clergy, we believe, very insufficiently. The time 
has certainly arrived when the laity should be put in their dve 
position of iniluence in the Church of England. In our belief, 
no measures can be carried by Parliament for the proper regu- 
lation of patronage, for instance, or for any one of the many 
grievances of which Churchmen have to complain, without the 
reconstitution of the Church in some adequate manner, so as to 
make its voice the voice of clergy and laity acting together. 
Parliament might consent,—we believe it would consent,—to 
let all measures passed by a proper Church body become law i 
due time in the absence of any Parliamentary protest against 
them, or after such protest if the majority of both Houses 
concurred in the recommendations of the Church body. But we 
are perfectly sure that Parliament will not consent, with all the 
pressure that there is upon its time, even to discuss ecclesias- 
tical questions which have not previously been sifted by repre- 
sentative members of the Church principally involved, so that the 
various considerations, po and con, shall have been threshed out 
ready for Parliamentary criticism, The Cambridge reformers 
have suggested the right thing at the right time. It is almost 
as essential for the policy of the religious section among the 

isestablishers and Disendowers, as it is for the policy of 
Churchmen themselves, that a body whose recommendations 
may be tairly taken as the recommendations of the Church of 
England, should now be called into existence. 


THE COLLAPSE OF BURMAH., 

FPHERE is something very impressive to the imagination in 
the audacious calmness with which this conquest of 
Burmah has been carried through. From first to last the 
Indian Government has acted as if it were doing a piece of 
work which had fallen to it in the ordinary way of business, 
and which hardly required discussion, far less any unusual 


strain of effort. It bore with the Court of Burmah, its | 


bizarre insolences, its not unfrequent outrages, and its per- 
petual intrigues, for more than thirty years, until it became 
cangerous; and then the Viceroy, hardly lifting his hand, 
and almost in silence, struck the dynasty of Alompra down. 
Even when the decision had been taken, the Government of 
India indulged in no fanfaronade, uttered no menaces, issued 
no proclamations, raised no extra troops, bat quietly ordered 
an efficient officer of no high rank to submit an ultimatum to 
the King, and on its rejection “to take Burmah.” It made no 
exaggerated preparations. Some three thousand Europeans and 
four thousand Sepoys were considered su/Vicient to conquer an 


ched its conclusion, If the Nonconformists are really intending | 








empire; their transport to Rangoon was effected like that of 
an ordinary relief, and when King Theebau issued his declara- 
tion of war, General Prendergast was ready to strike straight 
at the heart of the Burmese kingdom. He steamed at once 
for Mandelay, captured almost without loss the only forts on 
the river which barred his road, and within fifteen days of 
quitting the frontier, arrived at Ava, the ancient capital. 
There the Burmese might have been expected to make their 
final stand ; and though the heart was out of them, they did 
make some effort to obtain terms. In a letter which whines 
audibly, they complained that the British were too prompt, 
and asked on what terms an armistice would be granted. The 
reply, alike in its quiet form and its amazing audacity, was 
thoroughly characteristic. General Prendergast, who had been 
dropping garrisons along his road, by this time had scarcely 
two thousand Europeans with him; he knew the Burmese 
Army was still eighteen thousand strong, and he had two great 
capitals to take, both of them fortifed in a way, and one still 

y a population of 100,000 men, who for a century 
and a half have considered themselves, with much justice, one 
of the dominant races of Asia. Nobody fights better than a 
Burman when he sincerely intends fighting. Nevertheless, the 
General asked all. If the Burmese would surrender their King, 
their Army, their remaining fortresses, and their capital, he 





containin 








yuld grant an armistice, but not otherwise; and when the 
astounded negotiators hesitated, he got up steam to start at 
once for Mandelay. That quiet, pitiless persistence, as of a man 
wielding a foree with which it was folly to contend, broke down 


all resistance, King Theebau “had heard the sound of the great 


guns at Minhla;” and, under special orders from the Palace, 
th yjom, with its resourees still untouched, was laid 
the General’s feet. The troops flung away their 





: ri 
rms, the forts round Ava were thrown open, and on Novem- 
ber 29th Mandelay was occupied without a shot being fired in 
The Burmese Empire has, in fact, fallen, like 
ore the sound of an attack. 
erin deserves the highest credit for his manage- 
ment of this bloodless campaign. He was, to begin 
with, thoroughly well informed. [Te must have sanctioned 
the plan of the campaign, which was in reality as audacious as 
Lord Wolseley’s ascent of the Nile, and which, had there been 
either heart or generalship among the Burmese, might have 
conspicuously failed. He chose the right man for command, 
—a man who would go straight to his end, and who under- 
stood that in Asia it is easier to secure unconditional surrender 
than any “ terms,” however moderate. And he limited the effort 
and waste involved in the expedition, which has overthrown a 
kingdom as large as France, and has probably cost less than 
any first-class ironclad in her Majesty’s Fleet. There has been 
nothing, in fact, to pay for, except sume transport and the cost 
of a few weeks’ extra allowances to the troops on active service. 
The work has been splendidly done; but it must not be forgotten 
that Lord Dufferin was greatly aided by the internal condition of 
the Burmese kingdom. The structure which looked so stately in 
the eyes of its subjects, and which impressed even foreigners with 


uwe, so that up to the last moment a severe, if not 
dangerous, struggle was expected, must have 
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: been rotten 
through and through. It must have been decaying silently 
for a generation. The Burmese War Office did not even 
succeed in blocking the channel of the river, which General 
ie holds .Ava, would in a few hours 


render inace t. The Burmese soldiers 


clearly did when they threw their 
weapons away lelight in being rid of 
the whole bu the river welcomed the 





English asdeliverers. The officials and the populace of the capital 
must have | willing to submit, or they would have over- 
thrown the King; and finally, Theebau himself must have been 
either panic-stricken or utterly unequal to the duties of his posi- 
ht have embarrassed the invader either by fighting 
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behind stockades, or by flying into the interior. or by abdicating 




















in favour of a stronger Regent ; br remembered the pleasures 

of Calcutta. and preferred honourable detention in a palace 

on the Ilooghly. He gave up hope at the sound of a 

eannonade thirty-five miles distant.—a strange commentary on 
‘ 


his order. the ink of which is scarcely dry, to drive the 
English into the seaand reconquer Pegu and Aracan. In truth, 
all Burmah was weary of an independence which brought 
nothing except to a few officials. and to them only the 
delight of murdering with impunity. With a cowardly tyrant 
on the throne, with the provinces given up to banditti. 
with prosperity at an end, and with the population slowly 
perishing at once of misgovernment and emigration, the people 
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saw no reason for fighting ; and as the invaders were British, 
no reason for fearing conquest. They knew what conquest 
meant. On every side, except the Eastern, Upper Burmah is 
girdled in by provinces, once her own, but now British, in 
which Burmans are living easy lives under the shelter of the 
British flag. Aracan has been British for sixty years, Assam 
for forty-seven years, Pegu for thirty-two years, and in them 
all Burmans are not only as safe, but as free as Londoners 
in London. If any man kills them, he is hanged; if any 
man robs them, he works in chains upon the roads. No 
official interferes with, or even notices, their religious 
observances. They may travel without permits, set up shops 
without police permission, trade with all the world without 
hindrance or remark. So long as they pay their taxes, no 
official ever visits them; and if they grow rich, as they 
habitually do, not only is there no extortion, but they are con- 
sidered praiseworthy citizens, and receive from their conquerors, 
in various ways, distinct marks of approval. Where is the 
temptation to avoid a fate like that, by fighting to the death 
for a Sovereign who next week may execute you out of pure 
wantonness, and who certainly will leave any soldier who 
plunders you unpunished and uncensured? There is nothing in 
his creed to reward a Burman for fighting; and though proud of 
his race, he has little feeling of country, and none of that hatred 
of the European which in so many Asiatic countries does full 
duty for patriotism. Nothing was lost bysubmission except the 
freedom of the King to execute at will ; and from the Premier, 
who is only alive because Theebau’s predecessor guaranteed 
him by patent against every known method of execution, down 
to the fishermen on the river, the whole population of Burmah 
decided that it was useless to contend. Colonel Sladen, there- 
fore, steps quietly into the King’s place as Administrator of 
Upper Burmah, and the Viceroy only awaits a despatch from 
Lord Randolph Churchill to declare all Burmah, Native and 
British, a new Lieutenant-Governorship. 

We presume the order will be to annex, for there is hardly 
any other open path. The declarations of the Burmese, who 
have practically given a picbiscite in our favour, have removed 
the moral difficulty, and imposed upon us a certain obligation. 
We can hardly hand them over to native rulers again,—and, 
indeed, it is doubtful if a native could again rule. The 
organisation of the State has fallen to pieces. The Army no 
longer inspires any fear; and if a Princelet of the dynasty 
could be found, he could not defend himself against the Shans 
of the interior. It is not fair to allow the Shans to conquer 
the people we have broken, and who avowedly choose us; 
and we see no practical alternative to the acceptance of 
a new and onerous task. Burmah will cost nothing, for 
the people ask only government; and in ten years it 
will be a rich and prosperous province. We are getting 
far too many of such possessions, and some day shall find 
that our resources of energy are unequal to their task; 
but still England is a reservoir of capacities, and the revenue 
we draw from these huge deltas helps us to carry on the work 
of civilisation in Asia. Nobody wanted Burmah, which Lord 
Dalhousie thirty-three years ago angrily refused to take; but it 
has thrown itself into our hands, and we must do with it the 
best we can. After all, there must be a gift somewhere in our 
disagreeable people, or races which fight the French to the 
death, and which have defied even China, would not swoon 
away as we approach, and ask only that we will please to mount 
the throne. Imagine a city like Mandelay opening its gates 
without a shot fired, that an Englishman may ride through its 
streets to its Palace, avowedly to arrest its King! 


THE LANCASHIRE BOROUGH ELECTIONS. 


LTHOUGH there can be little question that Lancashire 
manufacturing towns are less Liberal than those of 
Yorkshire, it would, perhaps, be more accurate to say that the 
former are not so much Conservative as they are unstable, for 
to determine the political character of a constituency we must 
consider, not merely one election, but its entire political history 
from 1868, if not from 1832. An inquiry on this basis with 
reference to two or three typical boroughs, conducted by an 
investigator with local knowledge and a judicial mind, might 
throw light on an abstruse question,—the causes which influence 
elections, how far political ideas have penetrated among 
the masses of the electorate, and to what extent the latter are 
moved by merely persona! or utterly irrelevant considerations. 
Local knowledge is essential, since observers who judge solely 
by the result are apt not only to be misled, but to 
make distinctions which are utterly without warrant. For 








i 
instance, the election of two Conservatives at Blackburn 
is looked upon both there and elsewhere as a great part 
success, So it is; but whether it affords any evidence of ig 
servative reaction is open to doubt. In 1874 Mr. Briggs, the 
defeated Liberal candidate, was elected by a majority of 
thirteen over his opponent, a wealthy and not very literate brewer 
whose rugged eloquence excited general derision, mainly be. 
cause the former gentleman’s dog had won the Waterloo Cup, an 
incident which not only made him more widely known, but 
added greatly to his popularity, his success in the coursing 
field being regarded as “a credit to the town.” But another 
election taking place the following year (owing to the death of 
the senior Member), the brewer won by 467 more votes than 
were polled for him in 1874. The return of Mr. Birley in 
1868, and again in 1874, at the head of the poll for Man. 
chester, an event which caused at the time so much surprise, 
was due tar less to his Conservative principles than to his per. 
sonal popularity. Ardent Anglicans voted for him because 
he was a good Churchman, working-men because he was 
“good to the poor folk.” But the most striking feature 
about Lancashire boroughs is the fickleness by which, since 
1868, their conduct has been marked. They are neither true 
to persons nor constant to opinions for very long together, Sal- 
ford, virtually a part of Manchester, with a large working-class 
population and a fair proportion of the villa and shopkeeping 
element, is perhaps as typical a constituency as conld well be 
selected. Its industries being also more varied than those of 
some other Lancashire towns, it is less under the influence of 
one class of employers, and less likely to be affected by the 
depression of one branch of trade. And what do we find? 
From 1832 to 1852, Mr. Brotherton, the well-known 
reformer, sat for the borough without interruption, and 
was twice returned without contest. His successors were 
Mr. Langworthy, a Radical, Mr. W. N. Massey, a Whig, 
and Mr. John Cheetham, another Radical. But in 1868, 
under vote by ballot and household suffrage, Salford elected 
two Conservatives; the same in 1874, and at a single-handed 
contest in 1877 victory was again with the Tories. In 1880 
two Liberals were returned by large majorities, and the 
borough is now represented by two Radicals and a Tory. In 
other words, despite the fact that the constituency of Salford 
has increased from 1,500 in 1832 to 25,000 in 1885. it exer- 
cises no more political influence now, and does no more for 
Liberalism than when it first returned Mr. Brotherton fifty- 
three years ago. Of Blackburn we have already spoken. In 
1832 its electors numbered 626; they now number 14,000, 
For five years after the first Reform Bill, it was repre- 
sented by a Liberal and a Tory, for six years subse- 
quently by two Tories, then, for a single Parliament, 
by two Liberals. From 1857 to 1865 the representation was 
divided as before. In 1865, 1868, and 1869 (after a void 
election) the Tories won by large majorities, and, as we know, 
they won again the other day. We may thus say of Blackburn 
that when it is not neutral it is Tory, and that neither the 
extension of the franchise, vote by ballot, nor increase of 
numbers has wrought any change in the political character of 
the population. Of the neighbouring town of Preston it is 
sufficient to point out that, whereas from 1832 to 1865 it 
always chose either a Liberal and a Conservative, or two 
Liberals, it has since the year last named been represented 
exclusively by Conservatives. Bolton, another big borough, 
is a very model of fickleness and inconsistency. For three 
Parliaments after the Reform Bill it virtually effaced itself by 
balancing a Tory against a Liberal; and since 1849 it seems to 
have acted on the principle, if it can be called a principle, of 
choosing Liberals and Tories alternately. In 1865 it elected 
one of each colour; in 1868 two Tories; in 1874 one of 
each colour again ; in 1868 two Conservatives; in 1874 the same 
as in 1865; in 1880 two Liberals, and in 1885 it has repeated 
1874. If we cannot commend Bolton for consistency, we can 
at least admire its impartiality; and we may safely hazard 
the prediction that at the next General Election the borough 
will either once more efface itself or return two Liberals. Bury 
and Burnley are the only towns of the County Palatine which 
can boast the virtue of political consistency, for not once since 
they were enfranchised, the one in 1832, the other in 1868, 
has either of these boroughs returned other than Liberal 
candidates. Of Liverpool we need say no more than, whatever 
other fault it may possess, it cannot be reproached with political 
inconsistency ; and the aid and comfort lately afforded by Mr. 
Parnell to the hereditary enemies of his country’s freedom 
have made the great port, in appearance at least, more Tory 
than ever. The same cause has also temporarily converted 
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Manchester into a Conservative stronghold ; for although dis- 
satisfaction with the fcreign policy of the late Government has 
no doubt alienated many of its former friends, the transfer of 
the Irish vote from one side is alone quite enough to account 
for the greater part of the Liberal defeats. 

From these facts, and from others which we might easily 
adduce, it is clear that the new constituencies are not only 
Jess politically steadfast than were the ten-pound householders, 
but that manufacturing populations contain a very large 
proportion of voters who have no fixed opinions whatever. 
Protected from intimidation by the secrecy of the ballot. 
this fluctuating element is influenced by considerations which 
are only remotely connected with politics, and transfers its 
affections from one side to the other with equal facility. 
There can be no question, for instance, that one great reason 
why in 1880 Lancashire went so dead against the Conserva- 
tives was the then badness of trade, which the constituencies 
ascribed to the incompetency of the Beaconsfield Administra- 
tion; and, trade being now even worse than it was five 
years ago, they are only acting according to their lights in 
laying the blame on the late Government, and showing their 
resentment by their votes. 

Working-men have been supposed to be instinctively Liberal. 
Perhaps they are; but very many of them are greatly under 
the influence of their employers, and in more than one 
Lancashire town it is still possible to forecast the result of 
an election by comparing the strength, in horse-power, of 
Liberal and Tory factory-masters. It may be, too, that the 
proportion of operative voters is smaller than has been 
commonly supposed. Only heads of families can have votes, 
and they shift about so much, either with a view to bettering 
themselves or in search of work, that many even of those who 
are householders must be virtually disfranchised. It is signi- 
ficant in this regard that the Blackburn labour candidate. 
though he was warmly supported by the hands and backed by 
all the Trades Unions in the county, polled little more than 
half as many votes as were recorded for Mr. Coddington, the 
Tory manufacturer, a fact which points to the conclusion 
that the operatives as a class are either a mere minority, 
or that they did not support their own man. It would thus 
seem that the politics of manufacturing towns are determined 
less by the opinions of workers than by the wishes of em- 
ployers; and other things being equal, little masters are pro- 
bably more prone to Liberalism than the owners of “big 
concerns.” In Blackburn, Preston, and Bolton, most of the mills 
belong to the latter category; while Halifax and Bradford 
abound with small manufacturers who “ hire turning ;” a state 
of things which, until within the last few years, obtained 
at Oldham, and Oldham, as well as the Yorkshire towns, has 
been, on the whole, faithful to the Liberal cause. But what- 
ever theory we may adopt, it is quite clear that the party 
which puts its trust in the Lancashire boroughs leans on a 
broken reed. Parties are so evenly balanced. Trish and 
Catholic electors, who vote as they are told, have it nearly 
always in their power to give the victory to whichever side 
they support. 


LORD COLERIDGE ON THE PENAL LAW. 


A’ a supper given to discharged criminals last Tuesday, 
Lord Coleridge again insisted on a favourite topic of 
his, the too great severity of our penal system. “ There should 
be much greater leniency,” he said, “in the scale of our 
punishments,” Lord Coleridge is a master in the useful art 
of evoking a cheer, and we are not surprised to read that on 
this occasion his wonted success did not desert him. He 
knew his audience. A discharged criminal is naturally dis- 
posed to think that he might have been a discharged criminal 
a good deal sooner. He is better acquainted than even a 
French Jury could be with the extenuating circumstances of 
his case ; and when he hears the Lord Chief Justice of England 
set his seal on the theory that in England offenders against the 
law receive very hard measure, his satisfaction necessarily finds 
voice. In the irreverent language which is habitual with him, 
he “ gives the bloke a cheer.” Toa kindly and sympathetic 
person like Lord Coleridge, popularity,even among discharged 
criminals, is always sweet. But if the temptation to prophesy 
smooth things is thus irresistible, the Lord Chief Justice would 
be better away from such gatherings. True as it may be that 
Lord Coleridge, as Mr. Montague Cookson said, is much 
happier in attending them than in discharging his sterner 
judicial duties, it is a happiness he ought strictly to deny 
himself, Criminals are seldom disinclined to regard themselves 








| as the victims of a harsh law, and it is not expedient to have 
this natural sentiment strengthened and justified by official 
testimony. Even if it were true that there should be much 
greater leniency in our scale of punishments, it is not a truth 
which a Chief Justice can conveniently preach to a congre- 
gation of criminals. 

Moreover, it is not a truth. Lord Coleridge rests his con- 
tention on two grounds,—one that there should always be a 
moral proportion between crime and punishment; the other 
that petty offences, even though often repeated, are petty 
offences still. As regards the first of these positions, Lord 
Coleridge ought to have defined what he means by a moral 
proportion. Without explanation, the words imply that the 
crimes which shock us most should be visited with the 
heaviest penalties, and those that shock us least with the 
lightest. This theory really leaves out of sight one main 
reason why crimes are punished. That reason is that men 
may be deterred from committing them. The object of the 
community is not merely to vindicate outraged morality, but 
to ensure itself against inconvenience. Consequently, in fixing 
the scale of penalties it has to consider what is the probability 
that men will be guilty of the offences which cause it incon- 
venience, Now, the very fact that a crime is shocking is in 
some sort a bar to its being committed. It is the 
offences that do not particularly shock us that are most 
likely to become common. The temptation to commit them 
is present in the advantage they bring to the offender. In the 
long-run, petty lareeny may be more profitable than burglary 
with violence. Yet a community in which petty larceny was 
altogether unrestricted would be almost as unpleasant to live 
in as one in which burglary entailed no penalty. On the 
theory of moral proportion, there ought to be the same 
difference between the punishment of burglary with violence 
and the punishment of a small theft, that there is between the 
degrees of repulsion they severally excite in us; and as a 
result of this theory, petty larceny would escape with hardly any 
punishment at all. According to Lord Coleridge, the gain of 
this would be that the public and the sufferer would be spared 
a “ strong sense of injustice which is productive of much evil.” 
But it is also desirable that the public should be spared the sense 
of losing its purses and pocket-handkerchiefs ; and how is this 
to be done if an offence which excites no moral repulsion is 
left destitute of any serious legal penalty? It is just 
because petty offences do not excite any strong moral repulsion 
that it is necessary to punish them with what unthinking 
people call unnecessary harshness. Men are induced to commit 
them because they are easy and profitable, and not shocking : 
and as we cannot make them difficult, or lessen the receipts 
from them, or invest them with an artificial horror, we have 
no choice but to punish them with at least moderate severity. 
The legal penalty takes the place of the sanctions which in 
other cases are supplied by circumstances or by public opinion. 
If Lord Coleridge’s plan were tried, the law forbidding theft 
would become of littie more value than the bye-law of a Rail- 
way Company forbidding gratuities to porters. 

Lord Coleridge’s views about the punishment of habitual 
criminals equally leave the community out of sight. An 
offence, he says, which is small to begin with does not cease to 
be small because it is often repeated. Even as regards the 
offender, we greatly doubt the accuracy of this statement. The 
degree of a criminal’s guilt does not wholly depend on the 
magnitude of his crime. It must also be measured by the 
force of the temptation to which he was exposed, and 
the presence or absence of restraining considerations. A 
young man may fall into crime once almost without 
knowing it. He has been led away, perhaps, by bad 
companionship, or by urgent need for money. Upon 
such a man as this, a sharp, short punishment may 
have, and often has, a most beneficial effect. He realises that 
crime brings suffering with it, and this experience may be full 
of profit. He leaves prison probably with a genuine determi- 
nation not to go there any more. But the inducements to 
repeat his offence are stronger than the inducements to com- 
rit it in the first instance. He has lost caste. He has made 
acquaintances, perhaps, among the criminal class. He knows 
how to set about offending a second time; he finds it more 
difficult to make an honest living. All these things make it 
likely that when the first impression has worn off, he 
will find his way back to the gaol he has lately left. On 
Lord Coleridge’s theory, the law should provide him 
with no additional motive for keeping honest. The offence 
being the same, no matter how many times it may be 
repeated, it should be punished with the same penalty. The 
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common-sense of Parliament has felt that to take this line 
would be to make relapses into crime more common than they 
already are. All that the law would provide by way of de- 
terrent would be a repetition of tlie same sentence which 


had proved useless in the past. Moreover, there comes a 
time in the history of most relapsed criminals when punish- 
ment ceases to have any deterrent effect. Possibly Lord 


Coleridge is of opinion that it then becomes useless to inflict 
it. What is the good of imprisoning a man who, as soon as 
the term of imprisonment is over, begins to qualify for a fresh 
one? To say the least, all the cost of his maintenance has 
been wasted. His argument takes no notice of the fact 
that imprisonment has another object besides that of in- 
disposing the victim of it to offend in like manner again. 
There is also the fact that, so long as he is in prison, 
he is deprived of the power of committing it. The com- 
raunity is for the time completely protected against him. 
Now, as the increasing frequency of his offences shows that 
the occasions when the community needs to be protected 
against him are multiplied, it is only reasonable that the pro- 
tection, when it is given, should last for a longer time, other- 
wise there will be an increasing disproportion between the 
attack and the defence. The one is continually growing in 
strength, while the other remains the same. The habitual 
criminal is a greater nuisance to society than the accidental 
criminal ; consequently, there is nothing unreasonable in 
arming society with the pow a of setting itself free from him 
for increasingly long terms. So long as there is a chance of 
the offender's reformation, we > Tea ve him free to turn that 
chance to account. By de ,in a certain per-centage of 
cases, this chance dies out; rue when that time arrives, we 
should be perfectly justified, if it were otherwise convenient, 
in making the sentence of imprisonment perpetual for offences 
no greater in themselves than were originally quite adequately 
punished by confinement for six weeks. 








BOY-KINGS. 
NHE evidence about youn 


reading, we find ourselves uncertain 





g Princes is rarely trustworthy, 





. 7 Pa 
and after a goou deal of 


hat sr T yat} oO Vy 17 ‘ ys 1 
whether Edward VI. was a rather goody young man, or the un- 





developed tiger-cub some close observers believed him to be. 
Those to fon: Princes talk are by their talk, and 
disposed to attribute to them not only virtues, but us abilities, 
which they often do not possess. 
are uncontradicted. Itis held as discourteous to call Princes 
stupid—unless, indeed, like Ferdinand of Austria, they are 
aly; yet there are Priuces with- 


flattered 


Those who praise them, too, 





imbeciles—as to call Princes: y 





and Princesses w ithout ordinary attractiveness 
of mien. The evidence that King Alfouso of Spain had excep- 
tional ability of a kind—the kind necessary to the work of 
governing —is, strong. He was, 
ascended the throne ten years ago, a aty lad whose bearing 


out intelligence 


however, very when he 
inspired no awe, his birth was suspected, he was closely. watched, 
and he had plenty of enemies around hi Nevertheless, from 
year to year the opinion grew that he was competent to bear rule, 
Grave statesmen fo und that in grave crises the King’s will was 
a powerful factor in the situation, and that his judgment 
was worth considering ; Ambassadors reported that he 

had an opinion, usually an intelligent one; and Generals 
yielded to his influence with a facility which surprised them- 
It has not been easy work usually to obtain a hold 
over the Spanish Army; an 1, owing to the circumstances of his 
accession, it was sei ditfieult for Alfonso; but he obtained 
a hold so firm that, after thirty years of military outbreaks, 
pronunciamientos became impossible. He won the common 
soldiers first by a novel consideration for their wants; but he 
won the officers, also, while maintaining all the while a discipline 
almost cruel in its inflexibility. He had, too, many of the qnali- 
ties of a statesman, refused to proscribe any class of opponents» 
and declared that, so long as they accepted the constitutional 
Monarchy, he should regard all parties, including the Left, as 

Spanish parties, and turn, when need arrived, without reluctance 

to anyof them. He would listen to any advice respectfully ten- 
dered, however opposed to his own judgment, and he never 
seemed to fear the closest contact with any mind. 


selves. 


That much seems to be proved by evidence past doubt; 
but there is still a question lingering in many minds 
which is, perhaps, worth an answer. Granting all that 
is said of Alfonso, he was not a man of genius; and genius 
apart, how could a lad of that age be of material use at 


——_. 

the head of a great Government? The answer to that js the 
counter-question,—Why should he not be of use? There was 
nothing in his position which there is not in the position of g 
thousand men in England at this moment. Every day some 
great proprietor, or manufacturer with three thousand hands 
or brewer with endless mash-tubs, or shopkeeper with a business 
as large as the trade of a West-Indian island, dies, and his Son, a 
little too young, steps into the vacant place, and after a brief 
pause of uncertainty, settles to the work, and does it fairly wel], 
He has probably been hearing of the work all his life; he js 
sobered at once, as far as the work is concerned, by a keen sense 
of his own interest; he can decide like an older man, and whenever 
the experience which he does not possess is required, he has 
that of long-tried men laid frankly aud pleasantly before him, 
Employés soon learn the art of not being bores. King Alfonso’s 
trade from childhood had been governing; and he had therefore 
all the advantages of the heir to a business, with this additional 
one, that the one thing he was sedulously taught, the self. 
control which in a King is the first essential of manners, is a 
distinct help in doing actual work. A King must listen, a King 
must keep his temper, a King must adhere to his expressed 
opinion,—those are mere lessons of manner; but those once 
learned, are aids to the acquirement of wisdom of no mean value, 
Of course, they are useless if the pupili is inherently incapable, or 
too given to pleasure { to attend, or is of a vacillating temper; 
but, granted a little industry, average keenness of brain, anda 
good deal of firmness, a boy-ruler may do his work more than 
fairly well. It is not more difficult to learn politics than to 
learn history; not harder to decide between policies than 
between courses in life; not more impossible to understand 
whether a Minister is able than whether a tutor is able. Good 
judgment as to men is in a King a substitute for almost all 
qualities. A young Oxford man in his second year will under- 
stand the capacities, and the feeblenesses, and the idiosyncrasies 
of those who teach him very well indeed; and he has not half 
the interest in understanding them that a young King has in 
understanding the politicians within his Court, or half the 
means of obtaining accurate kn 
clever detractors as the Oxford man does not, has opportunities 
of hearing statesmen think aloud as tutors do not, and has 
besides a responsibility with which a Collegian is not oppressed. 

No King, Mr. Sanford, the historian, used to say, however bad 
or weak, ever got rid of the feeling that the affairs of the Mon- 
archy were his affairs; that whatever happened in the Kingdom, 
he himself would have to take or to pay the stake; that he was 
answerable, if not to the people, then to God and history for all 
that might occur. An earthquake was his misfortune, and an 
outbreak of cholera his affliction. A conviction of that kind 
rapidly ripens the mind; and so does the incessant intercourse 
with powerful men which every King must, from the mere 
necessities of his daily work, be compelled to keep up. He must 
discuss affairs every day with Cabinet Ministers, ind unless excep- 
tionally stupid, must take in knowledge almost unconsciously, 
and exercise himself in decision every day. 


y»wledze. The King hears 


That was how the 
young Disraeli was taught; and though he, no doubt, was a 
genius, a more average man could not have failed to gain some- 
thing from his opportunities. 


But then, it is said, every King is surrounded by flatterers. 
and flattery must of necessity o the judgment of the young. 
We are not quite sure of that. A good deal of the fi att ery, be 
it remembered, is regarded by Kings, however young, as only 
courtesy, and does not affect the judg rment at all; 
deal more has only the effect of giving courage te the flattered, 
who, above all other qualities, is called upon for that one. 
He has always to decide, if it be only to follow advice, 
and some little conceit is necessary in the young, when 
they have to make rapid decisions. Those who lack it are 
no doubt the sweeter for the defect; but though there 
are exceptions, lads who are self-distrustful rarely become, 
as Kings must become, men of action, often hesitate, and 
generally perceive too clearly all those innumerable obstacles 
which, i in a complex world like this, impede any course what- 
Flattery blinds us; but if we saw all the dangers around 
us, we should not walk about much. An odd instance of that 
occurred the other day in America. Vice-President Hen- 
dricks died, and Mr. Grover Cleveland, who was_ partly 
indebted to him for his own election to the Presidency, wished 
to attend his funeral. It happened, however, that Congress 
was not sitting, that neither House had a Speaker, and that 


. — 
while a good 


ever. 








consequently, if the President happened to die at the funeral, 
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there would be no President of the Union, and no means of 


electing one. It was acusus omissus in the Constitution, the 


Federalists, who remembered so much, having forgotten that a 
Vice-President might die during the Recess. All Americans 
know their Constitution; the danger seems to have struck 
everybody at once, and for some hours it rained telegrams of 
yemonstrance, each remonstrant mentioning some danger that 
he feared for Mr. Cleveland. The President must have felt 
like a man suddenly enabled to see every possible danger, from 
the loose tiles above him to the slippery pavement below, and 
the potentially runaway horses all around, besides perceiving 
every malarions fungus as it floated through the air; and 
though a man of resolution, he left that funeral to attend 
itself. We do not see, reading history, that flattery has hurt 
European Kings much, they being more impressed by events 
which do not flatter—Alfonso’s Kingship, for instance, did not 
save his young wife Mercedes, “(ueen Juliet” as the people of 
Madrid called her, in their sympathy with her royal Rom ‘ancl 
they have, when young, a certain freedom from other causes of 
mental disturbance. Nobody outshines a King in his own 
circle. They fear no rivals, and have nobody to rival. Nobody 
ean distance them, and they have nothing to seize. Flattery 
does not injure a man more than the passions of envy and 
jealousy, and from these Kings must be free. The absence of 
any necessity for pushing tends to serenity, and serenity 
all conditions of mind gives the judgment most room for 
play, more especially upon those personal questions, those 
tg at discrimination between one man and another, 
which are the first preoccupation of Kings. The main cause of 
the early ripening of Princes is, however, no doubt, the character 
of their work. Even children grow grave when by any chance 
the business before them strikes them as important; and 
young man of twenty must be very frivolous indeed if the 
affairs of a kingdom, which are also his own affairs, do not press 
closely upon his mind. He may hand them over to other men; 
but he cannot think them trifles, more especially as in every 
Court there are men, and women too, outside the circle of 
responsible Ministers, who do not think them trifles at all, 
but want to impress their own views of them on the King’s 
mind, King Alfonso, trained in exile, and aware, there- 

e, that every King has, like every other man, “a crick 
in his neck,” had an unusual sense of responsibility ; 
and an educated lad of twenty, weighted with that feeling, 
forced into counsel with the able, and ¢ oan every day to 
make some serious decision, may be, as he certainly was, as 
competent a King as any one of more mature years. He would 
lack nothing but experience; and the ability to benefit by the 
experience of others is an equivalent for that defect. Young 
men rarely have it, preferring to learn the vanity of all things 
below the sun for themselves; but young Kings must have, or 
they fall. They do not like falling. 


WORDSWORTH AND PROFESSOR HUXLEY ON THE 
NARROWNESS OF SPECIALISTS 

i the address delivered on Monday by the President of the 

Royal Society,—the address which we all regret to hear is 
to be his last in that capacity,—he touches a subject on which 
the poet Wordsworth had touched before him, but hardly, we 
think, with Wordsworth’s success. Professor Huxley pointed out 
how rapid and immensely nedilie is the grewth of the minutest 
branches of almost all the sciences; so that even a man of 
science who has devoted his whole life to one branch of it,—like 
Viology, for example, or chemistry, or bape TG keep any 
real hold of the w hol » field of discovery, even in his own science, 
but is compelled more and more to yeah himself to smaller 
and smaller departments even of that field if he wishes to con- 
tribute anything of his own to the ~— of discovery. 
Professor Huxley’s proposed remedy for the narrowness of 


mind which this diminishing scale of research seems likely to 
Involve, is to insist that all men of science shall be 


so educated in their youth that they shall secure breadth 
of scientific education without superficiality of knowledge ; 
and, on the other hand, depth and precision of knowledge 
without narrowness. “I think it is quite possible,” said 
Professor Huxley, “to meet these requirements. ‘There is 
no reason, in the nature of things, why the student who is 


estined for a scientific career, should not, in the first place, g° 


+h 


nth it is to say, a practical,—acquaintance with the elements of 





hrough a course of instruction such as would secure him a real, | 


| each of the great divisions of mathematical and physical science; 
nor why this instruction in what (if I may borrow a phrase 
from medicine) I may call the institutes of science, should not 
be followed up by some special instruction concerning the whole 
field of that particular division in which the student eventually 
proposes to become a specialist. I say not only that there is no 
reason why this should not be done, but on the ground of 
practical experience, I venture to add that there is no difficulty 
in doing it.’ Very likely not,—at least, so far as regards 
the stronger scientific men; but the point that we doubt 
whether Professor Huxley has fully considered, is whether such 
a course of education would answer the purpose for which it is 
proposed, that is, would prevent the future man of science from 
dwindling into a narrower and narrower specialist as time goes 
on, and as he discovers the absolute necessity, at least for the pur- 
pose of original scientific research, of confining himself more and 
more to a very minute section of the field of science to which 
he had originally intended to devote himself. Wordsworth, 
with that large view at once of the greatness and the smallness 
of science to which Mr. Spence Watson recently called atten- 
tion in a very interesting paper, read before the Wordsworth 
Society, which has just been published in the “ Transactions ” 
of that Society,* foresaw more than seventy years ago the very 
danger on which Professor Huxley has just been dilating, but 
insisted on a very different remedy. He, at least, did not think 
that a strong grasp of the relation between the various branches 
of science would be sufficient to secure the specialist against the 
narrowing and dwarfing influences of this extreme division of 
intellectual labour, which more and more sacrifices the man to 
his pursuit. He thought that the only guarantee against 
this danger is to be found, not in any scientific safe- 
guard at all, but, on the contrary, in poetry and religion. 
“A savant,” he said, “who is not also a poet in soul and a 
religionist in heart, is a feeble and unhappy creature.” The 
narrowing effect of scientific analysis and specialism of pursuit, 
is not to be warded off by merely grasping fairly the general 
principles of the science with which the student is connected, 
though that also is necessary. What is still more necessary, is 
that the student should complement his narrow analytic view 
of portions of the universe, by a wider imaginative grasp of it. 
Wordsworth did not think that the mere mastery of the prin- 
ciples of science could ever be sufficient to guarantee scientific 
minds from becoming nothing but “the minds of their own 
eyes.” He held, however, that there is a apcagi hag be had 
against that dangerous specialism which he so well describes 
when he inveighs against him— 


“6 


—— who, with pocket hammer, smites the edge 
Of luckless rock or prominent stone disguised 
In weather-staing, or crusted o’er by Nature 
With her first growths, detaching by the stroke 
A chip or splinter, to resolve his doubts.” 





But the only real security is to foster the imaginative love and 
vision of the whole, so that the man of science may command a 
vision— 
“ Through all the mighty commonwealth of things, 
Up from the creeping plant to sovereign man. 

In other words, his remedy is to take precautions that the man 
of science shall not be a man of science only, but shall be a man 
of literature also,—a man who really sees the — between 
man and Nature; who knows that the mind of man is, as 
Wordsworth said, “the mirror of the finest and most intere “es 
properties of Nat ire ;” for poetry, Wordsworth maintained, “ 

the breath and purer spirit of all knowledge,—it is the ‘iv 
| passioned expression which is in the countenance cf all science.” 
Professor Huxley evidently does not agree with this. He vehe- 
mently insists on setting students of science at liberty to ignore 
literary discipline. “Tt must be recognised,” he says, “that 
science, as intellectual discipline, is at least as valuable and, as 
knowledge, is at least as important, as literature, and that the 
scientific student must no longer be handicapped by a 
linguistic (I will not call it literary) burden, the equivalent of 
which is not imposed upon his classical compeer. Let me 
repeat that [ say this not as a depreciator of literature, but in 
the interests of literature. The reason why our young people 
are so often scandalously and lamentably mere in literary 
knowledge, aud still more in the feeling and the desire for 
literary excellence, lies in the fact that they have been withheld 
from a true literary training by the pretence of it, which often 
passes under the name of classical instru ction. Nothing is of 
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more importance to the man of science than that he should 
appreciate the value of style, and the literary work of the school 
would be of infinite value if it brought him this one thing. But 
I do not believe that this is to be done by what is called forming 
oneself on classical models, or that the advice to give one’s days 
and nights to the study of auy great writer is of much value.” 
Here, surely, we see the man of science, while earnestly denying 
that he depreciates literature, discouraging all the steps by 
which the highest delight in true imaginative literature can 
best be cultivated. How is the appreciation of style to be 
formed, apart from the study of the fiver distinctions of 
language? Aud what better method is there for teaching the 
boy to master the finer distinctions of language than that habit 
of translation and retranslation which Professor Huxley, we 
suppose, discourages as wasting so recklessly the time of the 
student of scicuce. We doubt whether a fine imaginative taste 
were ever formed yet without giving long days and nights to the 
study of great writers, a course which Professor Huxley here 
expressly discourages. For our own parts, we really believe 
that though the systematic study of a dead language will never, 
of itself aione, open any mind to the true meaning of literature, 
it is one of the most valuable steps which can be taken in 
the direction of aiding the young to discriminate one kind of 
literary power from another, and to measure the resources which 
man possesses for communicating his highest thoughts to his 
fellow-men. What has made Professor Huxley himself so much 
less of a narrow specialist than many of his great scientific contem- 
poraries? Certaiuly, the fact that, however he may have acquired 
it, he has, by one path or another,—in some degree probably by 
his familiarity with some of the greatest masters of philosophical 
style, both in French and English literature,—acquired a 
singular capacity for presenting imaginatively to the world the 
fruits of his scientific studies, and for transmuting, what would 
otherwise be technical and specialist, into something which 
stimulates the higher faculty of vision, and makes men more 
conscious than before of their relation to the great world of 
man and Nature. So far from holding that literary culture can 
be given,—as Professor Huxley evidently thinks it can,—with- 
out a slow and gradual discipline in the art of expressing 
vision, thought, and feeling, and a very long and intimate 
study of the greatest achievements of the greatest minds, we 
feel very sure that what we may call imaginative grasp and 
precision is at least as difficult to acquire as scientific grasp and 
precision, and that nothing is more essential to counteract the 
narrowness of specialism than a gradual and thorough initiation 
into that study of the great classical models of which Professor 
Huxley makes light. Wordsworth was right that the culture of 
the imagination is the true remedy for scientific specialisation. 
But there is no real culture of the imagination possible without 
literary discipline in the highest sense. And though we do 
not desire to insist that every student of science,—however little 
he may be fitted for literary distinction,—should be compelled 
to grind through the usual mill of classical studies, we do think 
that the only safeguard for him against the ever-dwindling area 
of his own scientific research, is some kind of at once minute 
and generous literary discipline, which shall thoroughly steep 
his mind in the atmosphere of great poets or great thinkers, 
and teach it to apprehend many of those finer shades of expres- 
sion in which one great poet or one great reasoner differs from 
another, and so marks the limits of his subtlety, his elevation, 
his humour, or his dramatic force. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





THE VOTE OF LANCASHIRE. 
(To tHe Epiror oF THE ‘SPECTATOR,’ | 
Sir,—It is of some importance that the vote of the Lancashire 
boroughs should be understood. In Manchester the Liberal 
votes polled were about 22,000, the Conservative votes 26,000, 
thus apparently giving a Conservative majority of nearly 4,000. 
The Irish voters of Manchester are about 7,000. It is the opinion 
of those best able to judge that at least 6,000 of these were 
transferred, at the bidding of Mr. Parnell and the priests, from 
the Liberal to the Tory side. The Nationalists claim to have 
swayed an even larger number of votes. It must be remembered 
that the cry of “ Religious Education’? was worked with terrible 
effect; and the well-drilled Catholic voters, who a week or two 
before had upset the balance of one of the most progressive, and 
at the same time economical, School Boards in the Kingdom, 





iar 
moved at the same bidding to vote upon an issue as false as ever 
deluded the ignorant. The priests might, perhaps, have been 
fought; combined with Mr. Parnell, they were overwhelming, 
The result is that 20,000 Tories, plus 6,000 Irish, are represented 
by five Members, and 21,000 Liberals, plus 1,000 Trish, by one 
Member. Mr. Courtney will not need a more striking fact than 
this when next he raises the question of proportional representa. 
tion. 

But it should be clearly understood that the English voters 
of Manchester have not cast a single vote less in support of 
Mr. Gladstone, or a single vote more against him, than in the 
triumphant days of 1880. The Lancashire borough seats have 
been bought and delivered. They are not yet paid for; and many 
of us are waiting very anxiously to know what the price is to 
be.—I am, Sir, &c., A MANCHESTER May, 

MR. SHAW-LEFEVRE’S DEFEAT. 

[To THE EpITOR OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.’’ | 
Sir,—Permit me to say that Mr. Shaw-Lefevre’s failure at 
Reading is not to be set down to Liberal disapproval of con. 
cessions to Ireland. The causes which placed so honoured a 
name second to that of a local nobody deserve a moment’s con- 
sideration, and are briefly these,—Mr. Chamberlain’s supposed 
designs on Church property, and the foreign policy of the late 
Government. 

There were minor causes, such as over-confidence, the apathy 
of the well-fed, and the defection of seventy Irish, which affected 
the issue; but Mr. Shaw-Lefevre went down before the feverish 
exertions of clerical and lady canvassers, who stuck at nothing, 
speaking and acting as if Disendowment had passed its second 
reading. Our Liberal Churchmen abstained or ratted, and we 
found ourselves in a minority. Our majority was buried at 
Khartoum.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Reading, November 29th. H. M. Watts. 

PRIVATE CARRIAGES AT ELECTIONS. 
(To THE EpIToR oF THE “‘ SPEcTATOR.’’] 
Sir,—To be “ driven to the poll” has acquired a new meaning, 
which any one living, as Ido, on the boundary of two counties, 
will have learned by the experience of the present week. 

The influence of landlords as such upon county elections may 
be waning; but their influence as “ carriage people,” and the 
power of money in this respect, is telling heavily. The detail is 
one which deserves consideration by Liberals ; and a provision 
requiring the actual presence of the owner of any vehicle used 
for the conveyance of voters would, I think, not be without 
some kind of precedent.—I am, Sir, &c., F. Simcox Lea. 

Tedstone Delamere Rectory, Worcester, November 30th. 

THE RATE-PAYERS AND THE ELECTIONS. 

[To THE EpIToR OF THE “‘ SPECTATOR.”’ | 
Sir,—I have read with great interest your article entitled 
“Liberal Reverses,” and can cordially agree with a great deal of 
it; but it seems to me that while you justly attribute the action 
of the electors to Mr. Chamberlain’s rash and ill-considered 
proposals, you do not make that point clear enough. Mr. 
Chamberlain proposed, if I understand him rightly,—(1), the 
Disestablishment of the Church; (2), Free Education; (3), a 
distribution of small holdings at less than market value to 
agricultural labourers. 

About the first I can say nothing more than has already been 
said by abler men. With regard to the other two, it is obvious 
to the dullest that they would entail an enormous addition to 
the rates and taxes (besides pauperising the people), and this 
at a time when the nation is groaning under depressed trade and 
serious burdens. 

The recent School Board elections showed that the rate- 
payers are in favour of retrenchment, and the Parliamentary 
elections seem to me to point the same lesson. Many otherwise 
sensible people profess astonishment that Mr. Gladstone has 
failed to soothe and reassure the people of England. He has 
succeeded better with the Scotch; but behind Mr. Gladstone 
we clearly see Mr. Chamberlain, and our want of confidence is 
like that of a deer who detects the hunter kehind the stalking- 
horse.—I am, Sir, &c., A Moperate May. 

THE AGRICULTURAL LABOURER'S VOTE. 
[To tHE EpriTor OF THE “‘ SpectTATOR.”’ | 
Sir,—Many persons have wondered what the agricultural 
labourer would do with his vote. May I tell the story of an 
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agricultural district in the West of England? We had about 
one hundred voters—clergy, farmers, artisans, and agricultural 
labourers. Both parties formed committees to canvass each 
voter. That on the Conservative side was mainly of the farmer 
class; that on the Liberal included several working-men. This 
important difference had its result. The Conservative com- 
mittee failed in touch and sympathy; the Liberal used the 
working-man to persuade his fellow-labourer, and so discovered 
a decided though unspoken prevalence of Liberalism. The 
labourers, few of whom are educated enough to enjoy 
reading a newspaper, were influenced towards the Liberal 
side mainly by the memory of the hard times they ex- 
perienced before the Corn Laws were repealed; in part also 
by the fact that to the Liberals they owe the franchise. None 
of them hankered after “the three acres and a cow;” nor yet 
did they believe at all that the Church was in danger. They 
availed themselves of the secrecy of the ballot in many cases to 
vote against their masters. In the artisan and farmer class a 
Conservative bias predominated; the cheap-loaf argument did 
not appeal so strongly to them; they were more influenced by 
questions of current politics, and by a feudal liking for the old 
country-gentleman style of country life. Both parties held 
meetings; the Liberal one was enthusiastic, the Conservative 
meeting was fairly attended; the labourers listened quietly, 
but were unmoved. When the day of election came, the result 
was believed to be a heavy poll on the Liberal side. Certain it 
is that the Liberal candidate was elected by a considerable 
majority.—I am, Sir, &c., K. 


MR. BRIGHT ON DISESTABLISHMENT. 
{To THE EpiTorR OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.”’ | 

Sirn,—The Spectator obviously wishes to deal fairly with the 
Nonconformists; yet, somehow or other, it does not understand 
them, and it will show at times a misconception no less amazing 
than that to which we are well accustomed in the avowedly 
Church organs. This is very unfortunate. It hinders the 
mutual comprehension which we all desire. The Church papers 
plainly know nothing about the Nonconformist feelings and the 
Nonconformist ideals ; the Spectator has the appearance of know- 
ing. I venture to ask your indulgence for a word or two which 
may tend to turn that appearance into reality. 

In your article of November 21st, bearing the above title, you 
say in effect, “‘ Nonconformist desire for equality is vain, because 
the Established Church, by its historic traditions, its wealth of 
association, &c., is intrinsically superior.” Now, is it not a 
little odd to maintain a principle of religious privilege for one 
communion on the ground that its intrinsic superiority would 
give it an incontestable advantage withowt such adventitious 
support? I think that is just what many of us feel; the 
Church is so strong that it can stand very well without its 
present invidious State help. 

This, however, is by the way. What I wish to point out is 
that the whole contention misses what we mean by “ equality.” 
We do not expect or desire equality of worldly circumstance 
and social prestige. If that were our object, we could, I sup- 
pose, very easily unite ourselves with the Church of England. 
What we mean by “ equality ” is simply and solely equality in 
the eyes of the governing power, and equality in the treatment 
which the State in its various departments accords to its 
citizens. For instance, why should the National Universities 
say that their theological professors must all be Episcopalians ? 
Or why should they refuse their Divinity degrees to men who 
do not wish to take Orders in the Episcopal Church? I give 
this illustration from a sphere of the national life with which 
Tam myself acquainted. But I understand from my Noncon- 
formist friends that in every department of that life similar 
inequalities exist. 

If religious equality can be given us without Disestablish- 
ment, I have no doubt many Nonconformists will cease to urge 
the cry for religious equality. But when genuine Noncon- 
formists advocate Disestablishment, it is not equality in any of 
its subtle nuances of meaning that they have in view. They 
advocate Disestablishment because it seems to them that the 
State connection introduces into the Church unspiritual 
standards and unchristian ambitions, that it presents religion 
to the people as a worldly force, dependent in some way upon 
temporal support from the secular arm, and thus obscures its 
far stronger and all-sufficient moral support in its own Divine 
mission ; and finally, that it fatally hinders that expansion and 
Progress of theology and organisation without which even the 





Christian faith must fail to meet the requirements of an 
advancing nation. 

While I write, we have the painful spectacle before us of the 
“ National” Church throwing the whole of its influence into 
the scale of political reaction ; and as we Nonconformists are 
almost always Liberals to the backbone, believing Liberalism 
to be the expression of the Christian spirit in polities, you, Sir, 
surely can understand how all our theories about a State Church 
are at the present crisis receiving most striking confirmation. | 

I have great confidence that your spirit of justice will induce 
you to give admission to this plea, which would be the plea of 
a huge section of Nonconformists, who in the main observe 
strict silence in these heated controversies, believing that so 
they can best serve that kiugdom of God to which they, body 
and soul, belong.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Hampstead, Noveinber 24th. Rosert F. Horton. 


DISTURBERS OF MEETINGS. 

|To THE EpiToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR ”’| 
Sir,—In your article on “ Superfine Politicians,” you show how 
prone is human nature to generalise from a single case, and 
derive therefrom a rather unsafe guide for political action. Years 
ago I learnt from the writings of Professor Tyndall and others 
to guard against that practice, and form an opinion only after 
the observation of many cases. 

I wish to act on that principle in reference to the very serious 
subject of the disturbance of public meetings. I have lately 
attended nearly thirty meetings in support of a dozen or more 
Liberal candidates, and venture to lay before your readers the 
conclusion at which I have arrived. 

I must protest most strongly against the common opinion 
that disorder generally prevails at the meetings of agricultural 
labourers. As a general rule, the quietest, the most thoughtful 
and attentive, have been those composed of men whose daily 
work is appointed on the land or sea _ I believe the same is true 
in a rather less degree of meetings in London and the large 
towns. On the other hand, the districts where disorder is most 
rife are the suburban divisions and the smaller towns. I believe 
that to be the safest general rule, and I will vot at present ven- 
ture to inquire into the reason for it. 

I feel sure that all will agree in the necessity of ascertaining 
the causes and the best mode of suppressing it.—I am, Sir, &c., 

T. Fowrit Buxton. 

Warlies, Waltham Abbey, December 2nd. 





THE UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 

[To THE Epitor oF THE “ SPECTATOR.’ | 
Sir,—Since the last meeting of Convocation several conferences 
and meetings of graduates have been held, at which the action 
to be taken consequent on the vote of November 3rd has been 
carefully considered. The outcome of these conferences are the 
accompanying proposals for the reorganisation of the Univer- 
sity, which have been accepted as a basis for the construction of 
a scheme by the Committee of twenty proposed to be nominated 
on Tuesday next. 

Those who opposed, equally with those who supported, Lord 
Justice Fry, must recognise the value of the service he has 
rendered to the University by placing for the first time before 
Convocation a definite scheme, which, although not acceptable 
to the graduates in the form it took, has enabled them, by the 
public interest it has excited, and by the discussion it has called 
forth, to understand better their own requirements. To Dr. 
Pye Smith, however, whose conciliatory letter in the Spectator 
of November 28th I have read with great satisfaction, is due 
the credit of having first stated the principles, which, if acted 
upon, might make our University not only an Examining 
Board but also a Teaching University, properly so called ; and 
these principles were embodied in a Report of the Annual 
Committee adopted some few years since by Convocation. 

For the proposals now submitted, we claim that they are 
simple, sufficiently elastic, and practical, and that they include 
the principles previously affirmed by Convocation. We also 
claim that they are free from the objections urged against the 
original scheme in the circular-letter of October 23th. Those 
who support these proposals have no desire to see the standard 
of the examinations for the University degrees in the least 
lowered ; but they recognise the beneficial influence upon 
University teaching of bringing teachers and examiners into 
closer relationship with one another, and of giving to those who 
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do the real work of the University, a due share of representation 
on its governing body. 

I trust that a comparison of these proposals with the original 
scheme will help to justify the action of the majority of Convo- 
cation in declining to adopt, or hastily to amend, the scheme 
submitted to them; and I further hope that the publication of 
these proposals within a month after the meeting of Novem- 
ber Srd will suffice to show that the opposition which has been 
in some «juarters so severely censured was the result of a con- 
scientious difference of opinion, and not of any desire to obstruct. 

The indiff-rence, amounting almost to opposition, with which 
the Report of the Association for promoting a Teaching Univer- 
sity for London has this day been received, offers to the existing 
University an opportunity that may never recur of introducing 
such reforms into the constitution of the University as shall 
render unnecessary the independent action of other bodies, 
What is now needed is united action among the members oi 
Convocation.—I am, Sir, &e. 

December 2d. Pirie Macnus. 

ROPOSALS._ 

1. The University to consist of Convocation, of Constituent 
Colleges, of a Council of Education, and of the Senate. 

2. Convocation to have power to elect representatives on the 
Council of Education and on the Senate, to consider, and to appoint 
any Committee of its members to consider, any matter connected 
with the work of the University. 

3. The Constituent Colleges to consist of Educational Bodies, not 
affiliated as Constituent Colleges to any other University, having one 
or more faculties of University rank. 

4. The Council of Education to consist of the Examiners of the 
University, of representatives of the Constituent Colleges, aud of 
Convocation elected in the four. faculties of Arts, Science, Law, an 
Medicine. The Council to advise the Senate on all matters connected 
with the subjects of examinations and the teaching thereof. 

5. The Senate to consist of a Chancellor, a Vice-Chancellor, and of 
thirty ordinary members, to be in part nominated by the Crown, and 
in part elected by Convocation, by the Council of Education, and (if 
thought desirable) by the Senate itself. The representation of Con- 

o be increased. Members of the Senate of 
each class to be appointed for a term of years. 

6. Power to be given to the University to hold real property, to 
accept devises and bequests for the endowment or subsidising of 
libraries, museums, laboratories, professorships, and other agencies 


for promoting higher education. 





vocation in the Senate t 


Steps to be taken to secare to the University a fixed and ade- 





jaate endowment from the State; and the Univ y to have the 
tire control of all its funds, 
December Ist, 1585. 
To THE Epitor OF THES ‘ SPECTATOR.’’ | 
SIR,— Lue proviem before Convocation at the London Unbi- 


“rsity Is not merely of the simple nature supposed in Dr. Pye 


to you. The desires which the London Univer- 





sity is asked to satisfy are not only the desires of a great city 





liversity, but the desires of candidates for degrees. A 
Convoeation would not have rejected a scheme 
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Lborated with such care by the most able and distinguished 
graduates of the University if “ the pursuit of higher studies in 
‘ience, and all that makes true University life, 
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rature and 
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id Leen alone in gestion. 
bd TS lex schemes intended ¢ 
ut the fact is that large and complex schemes intended to 








wvofoundly the constitution of the University are mistrusted 





* re . , . . J 
by Convocation because of its unanimously declared resolu 
to maintain the present high standard of the ordinary London 


i 
University degre For Convocation is aware that the 








ment now stirring within it arose in the hope of creating 
London trne University life, after the manner of life in other 
Universities, whose manner differs from the manner of the 
London University in one essential particular,—namely, that at 
all other Universities there is provision of degrees for candidates 


n 


on such terms that an average man with average effort ca 
Whereas Convocation has declared by its 


) 


vote that it will not allow the average candidate at 


obtain a degree. 
inanimonus 
the London University to obtain with average etiort an ordinary 
degree. 

At present the London University treats its candidates as 
the Cambridge University would treat its candidates, supposing 
that it only gave degrees to its Wranglers and Senior Optimes, 
—rejecting all whose acquirements are inferior. And Convoca- 
tion has declared that it will still adhere to this high and severe 
exclusion of average claims. The majority of Convocation 
perceive that schemes of a revolutionary type overtly aimed at 
altering the constitution of the Lon 


resembles the constituti 


on University, until it 


of ordinary Universities, must, as 


‘ 
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they come into and as they con 


cause the London University to 












| 
do in conceding degrees to all the students of constituent 
Colleges who have shown a fair average of diligence and intelli. 
gence in the course of their studies.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Finsbury Cireus, December 2nd. W. Moxoy, 


POETRY. 


“SCIENCE AND POLITICS.” 

[Hence the sort of amused contempt which “‘is felt by the 
physicist for the professional politicians, and for the crowds who 
throw up their caps in his wake,” &c. Letter of “ F.R.C.S.,” Times. 
December 2nd, 1885.] 

I’ an F.R.C.S., please to notice,— 
Initials on view ;-— 

That’s enough for my mightiness ; so ’tis 
Sufficient for you. 





That statesmen are idiots and liars 
All sane men agree, 

And turn their wise backs on the briars 
For roses like me. 


The Noble, the Subtle, the Modest, 
Ts Science alone; 

Though it’s not (of all odd things the oddest) 
Yet perfectly known. 


What’s Truth ? ’tis the portion of Science : 
What’s Politics? Sham! 

And to give contradiction defiance, 
See the Times: here I am. 


They give us big type but don’t name us: 
Big type for the pen 

Is the broad road for Science's famous 
Anonymous men. 


The whole world now eagerly guesses 
(Elections put by) 

Who, out of all F.R.C.S.’s, 
The dickens am I! 


On England’s affairs to be busy 
Suits some, I suppose ; 

But at dialecticians the physi- 
Cist turns up his nose. 


ITe smiles at diversion so easy 
As Ministers take ; 

And donkeys who throw up their greasy 
Old caps in their wake. 


He sits sniffing Truth in his private 
Ineffable den ; 
And some day, perhaps, he will drive it 
Tome into dull men, 


When Learning’s inferior branches 
Are all on the shelf, 

And Science can squat on her haunches, 
And worship herself, 


Politicians know nothing of Duty, 
Whate’er their mock creed ; 

Yet even there Science, the beauty, 
Can give you a lead. 


If any one felt in the vapours 
About Ins and Outs, 
There’s Tyndall who wrote to the papers, 


To settle your doubts. 


H. M. 


ART. 
SS ae 
THE OLD SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN 
WATER-COLOURS.* 

Tur present Exhibition of sketches and studies at the Royal 
Society of Painters in Water-Colours is notable for one charac 
teristic which does not distinguish these winter 
exhibitions. It is, indeed, an Exhibition of sketches and studies, 
rather than one of finished drawings. Of course, some of the 
old offenders in this respect are offenders still; Mr. Birket 
Foster, for instance, sending a gigantic, very highly-finished 
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545 


* Royal Society of Painters in Water-Colonrs, December, 1885. 
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work, of the utmost limits of size which the ordinary paper- | readers must know the character of this artist’s paintin 
ye . . . . } ~ 
manufacturer allows; Mr. George Fripp rivalling him in | 


minuteness and elaboration on a smaller scale; and Mr. Carl 


. . . } 
Haag, and Mr. E. K. Johnson, sending work which is as complete 
tal 


and highly finished as their hands can make it. Several other 
artists, too, of lower note err in the same direction, sending 
pictures, : 
subject, can be called either sketch or study. On the whole, 
however, the sketches and studies predominate, and the interest 
of the Exhibition is, as far as they are concern, greater than 
ysual. It is almost matter of course that a notice of such a 
collection of works must of necessity be somewhat uninteresting 
to the general reader, if it be not excessively brief in its 
descriptions. For the merit of landscape, and architectural 
sketches and studies (and nineteen-twentieths of those here are 
of one or the other kind), is mainly of a technical character, 
especially when the majority of the artists look at their subject 
from very much the same point of view. And there is little that 
is new to be said as to the technique of the majority of artists who 
are members of the Royal Water-Colour Society. They have, for 
the most part, been before the public for a long series of years, 
and the excellencies and defects of their painting are by this time 
sufficiently known. Before glancing round the Exhibition, as a 
whole, there is one work which we wish to specially mention. 
This is a view of sands at low tide, with a few figures standing 
on the verge of the sea, and a very finely drawn sunset 
sky, with many long lines of cloud, stretching towards the 
spectator from the horizon. It is notable for three things, all 
three being considerable attractions in a water-colour drawing,— 
it is perfectly true to Nature, in one of her very beautiful 
aspects; the sky is magnificently drawn, and the atmospheric 
effects very clearly and subtly rendered ; and it has, besides this, 
a distinct touch of imaginative perception. This is essentially 
a picture where the artist has had a definite intention in his 
mind. The only defect which criticism, as it appears to 
us, could find in the work, is, that it appears a trifle 
forced; its imaginative quality seems, as it were, to be 
rather dragged in by the scruff of the neck, at the last 
moment. Nevertheless, the result is a very delightful one; and 
perhaps the painting of wet and dry sand has never been more 
completely done, in the history of water-colour, than it is done 
here. The weakest part of the drawing is the narrow band of 
sea, between the sand and the low horizon. But Mr. Goodwin 
is not a great sea-painter, and he has concentrated his efforts 
on the sand, figures, and sky, rather than on the water. 


Let us look quickly round the Gallery, taking the works, in 
the main, in the order of the catalogue. A large picture by 
Jackson, coast-line and placidly breaking waves, called “ An 
Evening Breeze from the Sea,”’—pretty, thin, and too con- 
ventional, but a fair specimen of the artist; and by its side 
one of Miss Montalba’s Dutch canals, with the rich, black-brown 
boat, the harsh, black-green water, and the whitey-brown sky, 
of all her later work. The mannerism which we mentioned 
in notice after notice, some years ago, as likely to destroy the 
power and beauty of Miss Montalba’s painting, has grown upon 
her now till it has become a confirmed habit, from which perhaps 
she could not, if she would, depart. This lady, who had within 
her great possibilities of becoming a fine colourist, has flung 
them away into the muddy water of her Northern canals, or 
buried them under the dark, shapeless sail of her Datch barges. 
What remains? A strong grasp of the architectural features of 
her subject, a considerable power of composition, and certain 
notes of fine colour, flung here and there, as it were, recklessly, 
like gleams of sunset light on the clouds in a stormy sky. There 
isa sketch by Mr. Thorne Waite, called “ Yew Trees at Kingley 
Vale,” which is as good as it is possible for a sketch of that slight 
character to be. It is full of brightness, full of atmosphere, 
well drawn, giving a great effect of space and suggested detail 
therein; itis, above all, most complete in the amount of effect 
which has been gained with comparatively slight labour. The 
artist appears in it to have done, with ease and speed, exactly 
what he intended to accomplish. Such defects as the sketch 
possesses—an absence, for instance, of feeling, a lack of com- 
position, and a want of depth, for the Nature of Mr. Thorne 
Waite seems only to be skin-deep—are defects which, after all, 
are scarcely defects in a sketch of this description. The work 
does not profess to be the whole truth ; but in so far as it goes, it is 
entirely veracions. We should like to say afew words on the pic- 
tures of Mr. Wilmot Pilsbury (he contributes nine to this Exhibi- 
tion); but we have so frequently written on this subject, that our 
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which only in their absence of motive and lack of | 





by heart. Still, these sketches should be noted, if only as sho 


in the highest possible degree, the defects which the French a 
E 1 rlish 
They are laboured, minute, and dull; they are pretty; 
1 


ace. 





all foreign nations regard 
painting. 
trivial, and commonp 


as being inseparable from 

They are true in detail, they are false 
in mass ; they are bright in colour, they are wrong in value. They 
have, crudely speaking, no subject, no composition, and no ol ject. 
The artist has looked at Nature with a microscope, a micro scope, 
we will suppose, made by some inferior maker, which has just 
availed him to disintegrate all the details of which a landscape 
is composed, without acquainting him with any corresponding 
truth of structure, or revealing to him any secret of meaning. 
The irritating part of the work is that it is blameless after it 
kind; it seems to hand round the plate, as it were, with it 
Sunday coat on, and ask for our charity and our sixpences, an 
Itis bad 
the Frenchmen blame us, as Mrs. Browning said 
ago, for painting 


our admiration of its correct deportment. enough when 





some time 


* A thistle and an ass, 
Because we love it and we find it se.’ 





But we deserve the blame in a far greater degree when we 
thistles and asses without loving them; and it is this 


Mr. Pilsbury’s work, and of the work of those like hi 





causes us so much annoyance. 
whatever about Nature, knows that whatever she looks 
not this; one scents the drawing-master and the studio a mile 
off in painting of this kind. And, perhaps, the worst part of the 
matter is that it finds a ready market and continual popularity. 

Let us look at Mr. E. 
members of this Society; for it is, we are glad to say, this 
year, considerably better than it has been for some time 
past. Indeed, it is probably the that his single 
figure, entitled “ Waiting,” is the best piece of figure-work 
in this Exhibition. It is, of course, a pretty, fair woman 
in a light dress, who leans against a silver-birch tree, to- 


like, it is 


’ 


K. Johnson’s work, one of the older 


case, 


wards evening. The figure is well drawn, and the landscape, 
though slight, is delicately, if somewhat flatly, painted; but the 
strength of the picture is its grace and its tendern There is 
a faint transparency in the painting of the light sumnx 
beautifully harmonised with the soft 


-r dress, 
flush of 
colour in the woman’s face, and the light leaves of the tree, 


where they are seen against the sky. As a matt 


which is most 


r of fact, we 


should imagine that the leaves were wrong in tone,—too light 
in relation to the sky behind them; but they are right in relation 
to the picture, and would have destroyed its effect h lthey been 
stronger. One fault there is, which may, perhaps, just be noticed 


as a piece of technical criticism. That is, that Mr. Johnson, in 
his anxiety to bring the faintly coloured face into its proper 

ake 
1¢, or, at all 
events, to give the hardness of an outline, to a portion of the 
chin and neck, and has thereby far overshot 


relief against the sky, has allowed himself to outli: 


his mark. This bit 
of the flesh-painting seems to have a sharp edge, as ii it were 
cut out of cardboard. There are several other contributions of 
Mr. Johnson’s here, that are nearly as good as this, and there 
are portions of the picture in which the little girl is drying the 
rose-leaves for pof pourri, which are very beautifully painted, as, 
for instance, the long flower-bed on the left hand of the com- 
position, which is almost worthy of Fred Walker in the bright- 
ness and individuality of each flower therein. 

Of Mr. Henry Wallis’s “ Eastern Bazaar,” we can only 
say that it shows the painter to disadvantage. 
hardly be excused 
in such a subject; for the peculiarity of all those rich 
Oriental tints that no 
they are always harmonious. Nor is there anything in the 
faces of the old shopkeeper and his customers to atone for the 
rest of the picture. Mr. Brewtnall, we are glad to see, has taken 
our advice, and both in this Exhibition; and in the one of Oil- 
Paintings at the Institute, has placed his figures in subordina- 
tion to the landscape portion of his pictures. And since he is as 
strong in the last as he is weak in the first-mentioned respect, 
it is almost unnecessary to say that his work gains considerably. 
There is a little study here, of 
washing up into it, with a small nude figure of a bather standing 
on a mass of rock in the foreground, which he entitles “ Green 
and Cool,” which is as delightful a little rendering of its subject 
as can be conceived, and which is, moreover, really well 
carefully drawn. 

Of all the genuine sketches, however, in the gallery, for our 


There is 
a laboured garishness of colour which can 


seems to be matter how bright, 


a lonely cove, and a deep sea 


and 
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own pleasure we should be tempted to take Mr. Henry Moore’s 
sketch of blue sea under a bright grey sky, in which heavy 
masses of cloud are interspersed with gleams of sunshine, which 
he entitles “‘ Study Afloat—for the Newhaven Packet.’ Not only 
is this intensely interesting as showing the artist’s power of 
grasping the character of a certain aspect of sea and sky, but it 
is really wonderful, in the sense of motion which the waves 
convey, and in the fluidity and transparency of the water. Note, 
also, that though evidently done with extremest speed, how finely 
the sky is rendered, and what an utter absence there is through- 
out the study of any attempt to do more than get at the very 
heart of the subject. As a piece of pure water-colour 
sketching, this is, we repeat, the finest thing in the Exhibition. 
It is not, perhaps, more perfect of its kind than the sketch 
of Mr. Thorne Waite’s, which we mentioned at the begin- 
ning of our notice; but it has this great added merit, that 
Mr. Thorne Waite’s drawing dealt only with a permanent 
character of landscape, which might, and did, remain quiet while 
he sketched it; and that Mr. Henry Moore’s subject-matter was 
tossing him and itself about as hard as it could go the whole 
time, and altering every minute. 

The best of the architectural, or semi-architectural subjects, is 
undoubtedly Mr. Henry Henshall’s study of an old farm-house, 
with two small figures in the foreground, which he calls “Gatley 
Old Hall, Cheshire.” This has that peculiarity of treatment, 
strong almost to brusquerie, which marks so many figure- 
painters when they do landscape work. It only just saves itself, 
half-a-dozen times over, from being crude and almost coarse. 
But it does save itself; and the result is a curious, strong, 
picturesque drawing, full of detail which is carefully noted, 
and most boldly expressed; full of rich pieces of colour, 
insufficiently harmonised for a completed picture, but pleasant 
enough in a sketch, from the information they afford us about 
the subject. And in the figures of the man and woman, Mr. 
Henshall seems to us to have struck exactly the right note. 
They have just a touch which redeems them from the common- 
place; and yet they do not interfere with the main subject of 
the drawing. 

All the rest of our old friends we can do little more than 
mention in the short space at our disposal. Walter Duncan 
is here, shrieking (from a pictorial point of view) with delight 
at the dusky beauties, rich garments, and waving palm-trees 
of Bengal. Mrs. Allingham is still sketching under English 
chestnut-trees, or on the beach, where her pretty children look 
prettier than ever; Fred Tayler’s white horses, and Sir John 
Gilbert’s grey and cream-coloured ones, still carry their riders 
out hawking, or into the thick of the battle; George Andrews 
is still, with a rainbow for a palette, painting his bright seas, 
brighter houses, and brightest sky; Collingwood Smith 
and Richardson still show us marvels of manipulative skill, 
directed, as we believe, to a wrong purpose, but still attractive 
to a great many reople; Lockhart, of the Scotch Academy, still 
tries to make water-colours do the work of oil, and almost 
succeeds; Alfred Hunt is still giving us bits of England, 
old castles, and misty, red-roofed houses, and grey-green, wide- 
spreading sands. And so on, throughout the list. In fact, 
the members of the old Water-Colour Society are in their work 
very much what they have been for years past, and take us 
to-day, as they have so frequently taken us before, by the old 
ways in the old manner. 








” 
BOOKS. 
esac 
HENRY FAWCETT.* 
Tis is a remarkable sketch of a very wonderful man,—a man 
wonderful for his courage, wonderful for his steadfastness, 
wonderful for his cheerfulness, wonderful for his achievements, 
wonderful for the general breadth of his sympathies, and 
wonderful, too, for the marked limitation of his intellectual and 
moral interests, even more wonderful in this respect, we think, 
after his blindness shut out so much of the external world 
from his immediate reach than before. Doubtless, Mr. Stephen 
would have added to the general interest of his book if he had 
dwelt less on the course of Mr. Fawcett’s external work as a 
politician, and more on the thoroughly manly and yet 
thoroughly secular mind, to the concentrated vigour of which 
that work was due. We should have liked more private cor- 
* Life of Henry Fawce't. By Leslie Stephen. With two Portraits, London: 
mith, Elder, and Co. 





respondence and less politics. Mr. Fawcett seems to us very 
nearly the ideal of what man should be if Mr. Stephen's own 
philosophy of ethics were adequate and covered the actual 
range of man’s nature. Mr. Fawcett’s was a singularly healthy 
and a singularly cordial mind, ever eager to expand its range 
of sympathies, ever steadfast in fidelity to its old ties, 
He was cheerful even to buoyancy, in spite of his blindness, 
and quite as much so after the blow fell as before it was 
threatened. He openly avowed that he treasured his enjoyments, 
and said, indeed,—“ There is only one thing I ever regret, ang 
that is to have missed a chance of enjoyment.” And My, 
Stephen adds, that “he would seriously ponder at the end of a 
frost whether he could not have contrived another hour’s 
skating.” ‘“ He intended, he would tell me, to live to be ninety, 
and to relish every day of his life.” After his blindness he 
deliberately learned to smoke, on the ground that this was one 
of the enjoyments which a blind man could enjoy as much ag q 
man with sight. All this has a little too much of enlightened 
self-interest in it for any philosophy but the utilitarian, 
Yet Mr. Fawcett was so happily constituted that nothing 
seems to have given him more genuine pleasure than Visiting 
friends who were sick or miserable, and whom he could manage 
to cheer. No one could have called him selfish. He had a 
buoyancy of nature which made it an enjoyment to him to raise, 
as it were, the temperature of other men’s happiness, by lending a 
little of the vitality of his own. Then for the poor he felt the 
heartiest sympathy, and was eager to do all in his power to add 
to their happiness, and this he thought he could do best by adding 
to their independence. He talked to men of all classes with 
as much freedom and as much bonhomieas Sir Walter Scott, 
and gave them the perfectly true impression that he enjoyed 
their society, which, of course, was quite enough to make them 
enjoy his. And yet he was in many respects a very limited 
man; indeed, much of his strength probably arose from his 
limitation. Mr. Stephen admits, and even dwells upon, this 
fact :— 

“ His complete satisfaction with the Cambridge system limited any 
inclination which he may have had to extend the area of his studies, 
He worked hard after his degree; but he did not make many excur- 
sions into new fields. His own education had been limited ; his ten- 
dency fell in with the general disposition of the society to which he 
belonged. Cambridge men were rather proud of their limitations. 
The limitations represented contempt for mere intellectual frippery 
and empty pretence. It was exceptional for a don of that day to 
extend his inquiries into new fields of speculation. He was content 
to make his knowledge more thorough within the accepted sphere, 
without annexing new regions of thought. Whether from this or 
from other causes, Cambridge was curiously indifferent to certain 
controversies. It is strange to turn from the Cambridge of this 
period to the Oxford so vividly described by the historians of the 
Newman generation. It is like passing to the history of a remote 
century or a different civilisation. Theological discussion had doubt- 
less (as Pattison’s memoir has lately told us) ceased to excite the 
old interest at Oxford itself. At Cambridge it was difficult to 
realise that such controversies could ever have occupied any 
reasonable mind. Arguments upon the merits of alchemy would 
hardly have been a greater anachronism at Cambridge than 
argument about the Via Media, or the rival claims of Reason 
and Authority. We had, of course, our High-Churchmen and our 
Evangelicals, and I have no reason to doubt that the great majority 
did more than simply acquiesce in the creed to which they were 
pledged. But there was no active spirit of theological investigation. 
The cardinal virtue in such matters, according to us, was a common 
sense which might be taken to imply a liberal and tolerant spirit or 
simple indifference. Indifference was certainly the characteristic of 
Faweett’s inner circle and of Fawcett himself. There were, in fact, 
wide spheres of thought which he scarcely cared to enter. Once, 
when directly asked for his opinion upon a question which to most 
philosophers seems to be of primary importance, he replied with his 
usual simplicity, ‘I never could bring my mind to take any interest 
in the subject.’ Within a certain limit Fawcett’s mind was sur- 
prisingly active and powerful. I have never known a man to whose 
jadgment I should have more readily deferred in all matters in which 
he was really at home. But his mental activity was strictly confined 
within certain limits. His want of interest in the questions generally 
called philosophical was no doubt due in part to his perception of the 
familiar fact that such questions are never finally answered and have 
no immediate bearing on the questions which must be answered. 
That consideration, however, would have failed to deter any man who 
had the natural aptitude for an inquiry which to men so qualified is 
delightful in itself, even where they are convinced beforehand that 
the inquiry must be fruitless of any definite result. Fawcett’s 
intellect was not of the type which would prefer the search after 
truth to the truth itself.” 

It is hard to say whether that passage is in its essence 
apologetic or triumphant. Perhaps Mr. Stephen would have 
preferred that Mr. Fawcett should have taken in those deeper 
problems an interest sufficient to induce him to examine them,— 
that is, if he had arrived, like himself, at generally negative con- 
clusions. Atleast, we infer this from the curious blending of sar- 
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ainsi 
casm at the deeper, and we will say the far nobler, Oxford studies, 


with the tone of half apology for Mr. Fawcett in which Mr. 
Stephen writes. But unquestionably it was the complete limita- 
tion of Mr. Fawcett’s mind to the practical issues with which he 
felt he could grapple, which gave him his singular capacity for 
dealing with them. He was never haunted, apparently, by any 
doubts as to the sufficiency of the ultimate premisses on which 
political and economical problems virtually rest; whereas if he 
had had Mr. Stephen’s general acquaintance with the difficulties 
at the bottom, he might very probably have betrayed Mr. 
Stephen’s permanent spirit of dissatisfaction with those who 
took a different view of the matter from himself. Mr. Fawcett’s 
unique strength lay, we suppose, in that extraordinary con- 
fession of his that he never could bring himself to take any 
jnterest in a subject which Mr. Stephen describes as seeming to 
be “of primary importance to most philosophers.” Yet it is 
wonderful enough that to a man evidently of cordial affections 
and the most hearty benevolence, questions which, we suppose, 
must involve the destiny both of the individual and of the 
yace, should have been so utterly destitute of significance. 

One of the most curious problems in the story of this singular 
man’s life is the account to be given of his quite unique courage. 
Every one knows how he skated, and rode, and fished after his 
misfortune as well as ever he could while in full enjoyment of his 
sight. Many might say that this was greatly due toa deficiency 
of imagination, since a powerful imagination might have rendered 
such pleasures utterly impossible to any person of vivid fancy, 
and, therefore, of vivid dreads. But though it would be hard to say 
that Mr. Fawcett’s imagination was a brilliant one,—certainly 
his eminence as a writer and speaker is not due to imaginative 
qualities,—it is very difficult to conceive that a man could be 
deficient in imagination who could see a brilliant sunset so vividly 
through the description of another, that he was compelled to have 
recourse to dates in order to determine whether it had occurred 
before he lost his sight or since. Yet this we have on his own 
authority :— 

“T know from my own experience that the happiest moments that 

I spend in my life are when I am in companionship with some friend 
who will forget that I have lost my eyesight, who will talk to me as 
if I could see, who will describe to me the persons I meet, a 
beautiful sunset, or scenes of great beauty through which we may be 
passing. For so wonderful is the adaptability of the human mind 
that when, for instance, some scene of great beauty has been de- 
scribed to me, I recall that scene in after years and I speak abont it 
in'such a manner that sometimes I have to check myself and con- 
sider for © moment whether the impression was produced when I 
had my sight or was conveyed by the description of another.” 
It is hardly possible that the man who so thoroughly realised 
the visions presented to him only through the descriptions of 
another could have been deficient in that vigorous power of 
presenting to his own mind possible dangers which it must 
have taken the most solid and tenacious courage to overcome. 

As a politician, we all know and respect Mr. Fawcett, though 
there are portions of his career when, in the opinion of the 
present writer, he fell into error, partly no doubt through the 
very natural instinct which impels a strong man to make his 
powers felt in debate, and partly for the very reason which made 
him so strong, that he had but a limited insight into the issues 
before him. For example, we think that his attack on the Irish 
University measure of 1873, and his policy in relation to Trinity 
College, Dublin, were great misfortunes for Ireland, as well as for 
the Liberal Party of that day ; and again, that his criticisms on 
Mr. Forster’s Education Act have been proved by experience to 
be, on the whole, unfounded. On the other hand, his efforts to 
preserve the commons from enclosure were not only most 
strenuous and successful, but invaluable; and his adminis- 
tration of the Post-office was as advantageous to the public 
service as it was creditable to himself. No doubt it may be 
said that on one or two subjects, on the subject of the act of 
Prerogative, by which the House of Lords was prevented from 
nullifying the decision of the House of Commons to abolish 
Army Purchase,—a matter very poorly and inadequately dis- 
cussed by Mr. Stephen,—and on the subject of the so-called 
representation of minorities, Mr. Fawcett’s line may fairly 
be described as doctrinaire. But there are great qualities 
in the man who founds himself so thoroughly on principle 
that even when his principles are only justified by a somewhat 
narrow experience, he is still pertinacious in maintaining 
them; for it is not given to many men to discriminate so 
clearly between genuine principles and the doctrines of a clique, 
as to be ready to sacrifice the latter, without being also 
Sometimes persuaded to give up the former. No one could 





accuse Mr. Fawcett of being an Opportunist; and it is the vice 
of Opportunism into which some of the most skilful and acute 
of our modern Liberals are but too likely to fall. 

Yet, many as were Mr. Faweett’s public services, we doubt 
whether he did any service to the public so great as he rendered 
by showing them how possible it is for a blind man to turn his 
privation into a source of strength greater even than his loss, and 
to set the example to the world at Jarge of a courage and cheerful- 
ness qnite unexampled even amongst those who have no such 
privation to contend against, and also of consideration for others 
that was all the greater for the consciousness of needing con- 
sideration for himself. The strictly biographic part of this 
book is so interesting that we heartily wish it had been very 
much fuller, and that the political portions had been propor- 
tionately curtailed. 


MR. GREG’S NEW NOVEL.* 

The Verge of Night would seem to prove that Mr. Percy Greg 
aims at becoming the novelist of Conservatism, or of Con- 
servative society ; and certainly the death of Lord Beaconsfield 
has left an important vacancy of the sort to be filled up. That 
being so, Mr. Greg may be recommended to bear in mind 
Emerson’s dictum that “Society loves creole natures, and 
sleepy, languishing manners, so that they cover sense, grace, 
and goodwill; the air of drowsy strength, which disarms criti- 
cism, perhaps, because such a person seems to reserve himself 
for the best of the game, and not spend himself on surfaces; an 
ignoring eye, which does not see the annoyances, shifts, and in- 
conveniences that cloud the brow and smother the voice of the 
sensitive.” Disraeli never forgot to include in his characters a 
certain proportion of ‘‘creole natures,” and they gave a back- 
ground of repose to his political intriguing. Such are wanting 
in The Verge of Night. Everybody in it seems too active 
and strenuous, electioneering, making indignant speeches in 
public, speaking, if not using, horsewhips in private. We 
have far too little of the air of the drawing-room, far 
too much of the tone of the club. Even Mr. Greg’s heroines 
would appear to have nothing to think of but politics. They 
act as private secretaries to their husbands, or they give up their 
lovers that they may further the work of their fathers. This 
is not quite as it should be, still less as itis. Even the Dames 
of the Primrose Leagues are not always engaged in electioneering, 
which would lose its charm, and perhaps even its party utility, 
were it not resorted to only as an occasional pastime. Disraeli 
never forgut the boudoir, and he never converted it absolutely 
into a patrician discussion-forum. If Mr. Greg aspires—and 
there is no harm in his aspiring—to be in literature to the 
Conservatism of Lord Randolph Churchill what Disraeli was 
to the Conservatism of his own time, let him pay a little more 
attention to, and linger in, the boudoir, as a haven where, 
beyond the voices of political strife, there is peace. 

The variety of Conservatism which Mr. Greg teaches directly 
as opportunity offers, and which he puts into the mouths of nine 
out of ten of the characters in The Verge of Night, is tolerably 
well known by this time. It is compounded, in about equal parts, 
of the “ divine right ” Conservatism of our own Royalists, the 
once chivalric “ blood and culture ” Conservatism of the Southern 
States of America, and the Conservatism of his own Utopian, 
but not ignoble, aspirations. Mr. Greg, although he does not 
like the phrase “ ‘Tory Democracy,” cherishes a strong hope that 
the new Democracy will, unlike the bourgeoisie enthroned by 
the Reform Bill of 1832, be full of great Imperial ideas, and, 
in general, be Tory in his sense. To Mr. Greg’s political sym- 
pathies—regarded simply from the artistic point of view, and 
as set forth in fiction—we have no objection. He invariably 
presents us with portraits of high-minded women and honour- 
able men—albeit a little impatient and prone to follow up a 
word with a blow—and the company of such is, unhappily, so 
uncommon in fiction, that we willingly forgive them the sad 
political nonsense they talk so volubly. It must be also allowed 
that Mr. Greg makes some of his characters talk popular Toryism 
much more pithily than it actually is talked. Take this from a 
conversation in which the hero, Raymond Erne, his chief, Lord 
Penrith, and others engage :— 

“ Despite the spread of Socialism or Socialistic doctrines, an Eng- 
lish democracy respects the Eighth Commandment. And, above all, 
it hates any defiance of law ; and with good reason. For one landlord, 


for one capitalist that is murdered or maimed, a dozen loyal tenants, 
a dozen independent workmen suffer. It is the poor man’s, not the 











= The Verge of Night, In 3 yols. By Percy Greg. London: Hurst and 
Blackett. 1885. 
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aristocrat’s, life that is rendered intolerable by a reign of terror such 
as lately prevailed in Ireland; such as prevailed in some northern 
towns, till the democracy themselves compelled the trades-unions to 
abandon Irish methods of coercion. If we are true to our own prin- 
ciples, if we have the courage of our own convictions, we shall, sooner 
or later, have the democracy on our side.’—‘ Unless, as usual,’ inter. 
posed Leaf, ‘the Liberals turn round in time, and take the bread out 
of our mouths, as S—— predicts.’—‘ They can’t,’ returned Lord Pen- 
rith. ‘The Dissenters won’t let them, for one thing. And, after all, 
the Tory Party has always been the English, the national party, the 
party most disposed to maintain the law, to assert the honour of Eng- 
land, to fight when necessary, and, best of all, to hold every fragment, 
every acre of that vast colonial empire which, as the democracy are 
learning to feel, is their inheritance. Great Britain, as the centre of 
the British Empire, as a first-class European, as the supreme 
Asiatic Power, is the future English ideal. Radicalism is too cos- 
mopolitan, too un-English, to find permanent favour with the working 
men,’ ”’ 

Here, again, is a passage which reminds one of Disraeli in 
one of his odd moods. Erne is discussing with his friend, 
L’Estrange, of the Courier, the interesting but rather strange 
question whether he himself is likely to become insane; and 
admits— 

“*T know the tendency does exist.’—‘I suppose so, a8 in most men 
of genius. Genius is the obverse of insanity; half the greatest men 
in the world have been unsound ; Alexander, Mahomet, Napoleon, to 
say nothing of poets.’—‘ Are not these rare exceptions ?’—‘ No; name 
three sane men of equal eminence.’—‘ Hannibal and Wellington.’—- 
‘ Wellington was a man of the highest talent possible, without a spark 
of genius. Can you find a third ?’—‘ Marlborough.’—‘ He is not in 
the same plane; nowhere near it. And—was not his meanness a 
moralinsanity ? I grant you Pericles, Hannibal, Shakespeare, three 
out of six men of the first order, perfectly sane. If you make outa 
fair list of men of genius great enough to be thoroughly known, take 
any twelve at random, and I back myself to find an insane neurosis in 
five.’ ”’ 

In dealing with the politics and politicians of the time, Mr. 
Greg almost of necessity treads upon delicate ground, and is apt 
to be accused of drawing upon real life for some of his characters. 
Nor would it be difficult to say where he has obtained the most 
of his materials for his portraits of such of his characters as 
Bradley and Brasingham. But fanatical Tory though Mr. Greg 
is, it is happily hardly possible for him to sin very gravely 
against good taste. Yet we must say that he comes perilously 
near doing so, in an ultra-Churchillian attack on Mr. Gladstone 
—for such it unmistakeably is—which he makes Raymond Erne 
deliver in the House of Commons. 

We have dwelt a good deal on the manner in which Mr. Greg 
has treated politics in The Verge of Night, because the plot is 
obviously poor, and a secondary matter. Raymond Erne is 
a lover and a husband as well as an adventurous politician 
(in the Disraelian sense), with a jealous and too anxious 
wife. He has also two enemies,—James Carey, his wife’s 
cousin (was it indolence that made Mr. Greg choose such 
a name?), who libels him, and in a variety of ways does 
his best to merit the horsewhip, which Mr. Greg’s Tory 
friends appear to have always at hand; and his own father, 
who very nearly succeeds, with the help of his wife, in 
having him placed in a lunatic asylum. But Mr. Greg gives 
us arather blurred portrait of Meta, Erne’s wife; although it 
should be said, in justice to him, that Meta herself has an 
undisciplined nature. We have glimpses, however, of our old 
friend Ivy; and Edith L’Estrange, the daughter of the great 
Tory publicist, is one of those morally as well as physically lovely 
girls whom Mr. Greg takes a greater delight, and in consequence 
attains a greater success, in drawing, than almost any of our 
present writers of fiction. Indeed, the passages between Edith 
and Lord Ulswater are perhaps the best in this book. There is 
a great deal of good and nervous writing in it, although that 

occasionally approaches the verge, not so much of night, as of 

Mr. Ashmead Bartlett. Altogether, this work is very much 
above the average of ordinary fiction, although it is below the 
average of Mr. Greg’s. 





TRANSLATIONS FROM HORACE.* 
Sour of the versions contained in this volume have already 
appeared in the Spectator, and we should be very much sur- 
prised to hear that our readers have not agreed with the 
favourable opinion thus implicitly expressed of the translator's 
powers and method. The principle which he has followed he 
has thus stated. “The true canon of poetical translation—that 
which such men as Dryden or Shelley understood and obeyed— 
is to lay before the reader the thoughts that breathe in the 
original, to add nothing that is not in entire harmony with 


* Translations from Horace, &c. By Sir Stephen E. de Vere, Bart. With Latin 
Text. London: George Bell and Sons. Dublin: M. H, Gilland Son. 1885, 


them, and to clothe them with such language as the author 
himself would have employed if writing in the tongue of those 
who have to read the translation.” And he goes on to point 
out, in a very able Preface, the necessity for the latitude thus 
conceded if we are to give anything like adequate ideas of 
Horace, with his habits of condensation, of abrupt transi. 
tion, of concealing, so to speak, the common thought or 
sentiment which runs through a whole poem. The only 
clause in the statement of principle above quoted to 
which objection can be made, is that which limits addi. 
tions to “what is in entire harmony” with the thought of 
the original. This may be interpreted too widely ; Sir Stephen 
de Vere has once or twice, we think, so interpreted it. It might 
be necessary to add, ‘and that is not essential for their true 
understanding.’ We will give an instance. In the translation of 
III., 29, we have the following fine concluding passage :— 
‘‘ When the tall ship with bending mast 
Reels to the fury of the blast, 
The merchant trembles, and deplores 
Not his own fate, but buried stores 
From Cyprian or Phoenician shores ;— 
He, with sad vows and unavailing prayer, 
Rich ransom proffers to the angry Gods: 
I stand erect : no groans of mine shall e’er 
Affront the quiet of those blest abodes : 
My light unburthened skiff shall sail 
Safe to the shore before the gale, 
While the twin sons of Leda point the way, 
And smooth the billows with benignant ray.” 
Now, this is free, indeed very free. Still, there is but one 
passage to which we absolutely object (the one which we have 
italicised). This represents in the original, “ Non est meum, 
++... . ad miseras preces decurrere.” A new idea is intro. 
duced, the Epicurean idea of the undisturbed tranquillity of the 
gods, perhaps not out of harmony with Horace, though this, 
too, might be argued, but not necessary and, we should say, not 
justified. 

On the whole, the translator has avoided this danger; while 
he has certainly brought out the meaning and connected thought 
of his original with rare success. Here are two fine pictures 
which, we are quite sure, some students of Horace have not yet 
seen in the ode from which Sir Stephen de Vere has now 
developed them. Here is the town :— 

* Forego vain pomps, nor gaze around 
From the tall turret of thy palace home 
On crowded marts, and summits temple-crowned, 
The smoke, the tumult, and the wealth of Rome. 
Come, loved Mzecenas, come !” 
And here, again, is the country :— 


“ For now returning Cepheus shoots again 
His fires long-hid; now Procyon and the star 
Of the untamed Lion blaze amain : 
Now the light vapours in the heated air 
Hang quivering : now the shepherd leads 
His panting flock to willow-bordered meads 
By river banks, or to those dells 
Remote, profound, where rough Silvanus dwells, 
Where by mute margins voiceless waters creep, 
And the hushed Zephyrs sleep.” 
We have again italicised some words in the second, and we 
want our readers to compare them with the original. ‘Sole 
dies referente siccos.” This is certainly a very decided develop- 
ment. The modern habit of close observation of Nature has 
been read into the vaguer language of the Roman poet; but we 
are inclined to think that it is justified. The effect, certainly, 
is happy. Is it necessary to compare with what we have given 
above two stanzas from what may be called the standard 
poetical translation of Horace >— 
“That plenty quit, that only palls, 
And, turning from the cloud-capped pile, 
That towers above thy palace halls, 
Forget to worship for a while 
The privileges Rome enjoys, 
Her smoke, her splendour, and her noise. 
Now with his spent and languid flocks 
The wearied shepherd seeks the shade, 
The river cool, the shaggy rocks 
That overhang the tangled glade, 
And by the stream no breeze’s gush 
Disturbs the universal hush.” 
It is not too much to say that the one is poetry and the other 
is not. 
We must give one more specimen of our translator's powers 
(IV., 7, * Diffugere nives...... ”):— 
“The quickening year dissolves the snow, 
And grasses spring, and blossoms blow : 





Through greener plains the stream once more 
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Glides lessening by the silent shore : 

Again th’ awakening forests wear 

Their pendent wealth of wreathéd hair ; 
While nymphs and graces, disarrayed, 
Dance fearless in the mottled shade. 

The circling year, the fleeting day, 

Are types of Nature’s law, and say 

That to frail earth the fates deny 

The gift of immortality. 

All, all is change. ’Neath Spring’s warm sighs 
Hoar-headed winter wakes, and dies: 
Summer succeeds to vernal showers : 
Autumn comes next with fruits and flowers: 
Then Winter lays his icy hand 

Once more upon the sleeping land. 

Through Heaven’s blue depth swift-sailing moons 
Repair the loss of vanished suns :— 

But when we reach the fated shore 

Which kings and heroes trod before, 

What are we ? clay to dust returned, 

A shade, forgotten and unmourned.” 


We should be glad to think that Sir Stephen de Vere may be 
encouraged to give us some more of the same excellent work. 





ADRIAN VIDAL.* 

A xew work by the author of Mademoiselle de Mersac is 
always looked forward to with hope; and that hope is less 
likely to be disappointed in his case than in that of most of his 
contemporaries. Mr. Norris has—at all events he has shown 
up to the present time—too much respect for his art and 
for himself, to write under the guidance of any of the 
more sordid impulses which, it is to be feared, are responsible 
for much of the present over-production in fiction. His 
English is almost invariably clear, cultured, and undisfigured 
by anything savouring of trickiness. Abave all things, he per- 
petuates the Thackerayan tradition, although his style resembles 
Trollope’s much more than it does Thackeray’s. We should say, 
in fact, that Adrian Vidal is more Thackerayan than any of its 
predecessors. It is not that the hero recalls both Arthur Pen- 
dennis and Clive Newcome. It is not even that Heriot, Vidal’s 
friend, counsellor, and benefactor, is, in his generosity of disposi- 
tion, his kindly stoicism, and his hopeless love, another George 
Warrington, suffering from angina pectoris. It is rather that 
Mr. Norris claims for himself the right exercised by Thackeray 
of retiring into a quiet corner of Vanity Fair, and criticising the 
cheap-Jacks and their dupes, or even of preaching a little over 
the walnuts and the claret. 

It is the serious or didactic side of Adrian Vidal, and not its 
plot, which is, indeed, of the slightest, that is especially attractive. 
Because of this, and because Mr. Norris writes best when he is 
most serious, we shall illustrate his Thackerayanism before 
dealing with the story to which it is the sauce. Adrian Vidal 
has left Heriot in a dying condition, conscious that he is dying, 
and resigned to his fate :— 

“He could not conceive of a state of mind in which perfect rest 
should seem to be the chief good. He endeavoured to imagine what the 
probable awakening of the spirit, set free from the body, would be, 
and found, of course, that there is nothing upon which to base even 
the shadeof probability. Who has not, at one time or another, striven 
with aching eyes to see through the impenetrable darkness which 
hangs over the grave? Who has not learned that such strivings are 
vain? ‘They that have done good shall go into life everlasting, 
and they that have done evil into everlasting fire,’ say the orthodox, 
and are content with that; ‘death is at least the end of pain,’ 
say the heterodox, and seek to know no more; while those who 
halt between two opinions—are they not the majority ?—can only 
turn away with a sigh, and try to think of something else.” 

Here we notice the echo, or perhaps we should say the dilution, 
of the Thackerayan gospel. Is it not the old—and inaccurate 
—story that because all flesh is grass, therefore all the higher 
speculation must end ina cul de sac? As for us “men of the 
world,” let us try to be as busy as we can in the realisation 
of mundane ideals, winking at the fact “ that somewhere in the 
waste the Shadow sits and waits for us,” yet in our inmost 
hearts knowing it all the time. But, whatever we do, let us 
not, with our melancholy, spoil the play of the children, poor 
things; let us not, with sceptical questionings, much less with 
the harsh, Swiftian cry that “churches are the dormitories of 
the living as well as of the dead,” disturb the women, dear good 
souls, at their devotions. Yet Mr. Norris is capable, we think, 
of a higher than such a Thackerayan strain as this. Adrian is 
moved by his feelings to go into Westminster Abbey and seek 
consolation there :— 

“His senses were soothed and his nerves quieted by the gloom and 


* Adrian Vidal. By W.E. Norris. 3 vols. London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 





coolness, by the shafts of coloured light that streamed through the 
stained windows, by the thick London atmosphere which penetrated 
into the building and lent additional height and space to the pillars 
and arches and the vaulted roof. He felt the charm of the 
clear, sweet singing, and of the dignity and refinement which 
seem to raise the Anglican cathedral service to a somewhat 
higher religious plane than can be reached by the ceremonies 
of the older Catholic communion, with its strange mixture of 
grandeur and tawdriness, and its still stranger insensibility to bathos. 
eraieanwie His wandering thoughts,—led thither, perhaps, by the 
familiar chaunts and cadences,—had drifted away to his schooldays ; 
to those old days when everything had been so plain and simple, and 
when the broad black and white distinguished right from wrong, 
and truth from falsehood, had been obscured by no perplexing inter- 
mediate tints. ‘After all,’ he reflected, ‘ we must go back to that blind 
faith or no faith at all.’ In that solemn ancient cathedral, the faith 
to which it owed its existence, the faith of childhood, the faith of the 
saints and martyrs, was less difficult to lay hold of, and the heaven 
of the Revelation, which Heriot had said that no man could desire to 
accept literally, did not seem a mere allegorical vision. And when 
Adrian had mechanically risen to his feet, and had looked up the 
anthem, what was it they began to sing? ‘Behold, I show you a 
mystery. In a moment, in the twinkling of an eye, the trumpet 
shall sound, and the dead shall be raised incorruptible, and we shall 
be changed.’ Great is the power of words ; upon Adrian it was some- 
thing greater than upon the ordinary run of mortals. Those magnificent 
rolling sentences, wedded to music not less magnificent, lifted him 
out of himself; he seemed to see the gates of heaven open and time 
lost in eternity, and could understand that of such a man as Heriot 
it might well be said, mors janua vite.” 

Such writing as this, heartily to be welcomed in any case, may 
be taken as a hopeful symptom of Mr. Norris’s doing justice 
to the too little regarded element of “high seriousness” in 
fiction, rather than as finally conclusive on the subject. We 
may be quite sure that, if he has the courage of this capacity, 
his other and equally noticeable faculty, of appreciating the 
ridiculous, would prevent it from becoming, or even appearing, 
maudlin. 

Adrian Vidal is a novel which one ought to be grateful 
for, if only because its plot is so delightfully slight, and 
because the characters that figure in it are delightfully 
few. The story is concerned entirely with the essen- 
tially trifling misunderstandings that for a time cloud the 
married life of Adrian Vidal, a smart, though essentially 
second-rate, novelist, who, at a Lucerne Hotel, falls in, and 
falls in love with, Clare Irvine, a charming Cornish girl. She 
is ignorant of the moral fashions of the frivolous portion of 
London Society, which second-rate novelists like Vidal persist 
in styling “the world,” and is, therefore, quite as capable of mis- 
trust and jealousy as she is of love. He marries her in spite 
of the warnings of Heriot, a well-to-do invalid, and the good 
angel of both; but before doing so, he omits to tell her— 
partly because he does not think it worth his while—of a 
difficulty he had got into, when a boy, with Susan Bowman, an 
ambitious lady’s-maid, some years older than himself, and from 
which he had been extricated with the help of Heriot. It was 
no valgar liaison ; and as Vidal was never really in love with 
Susan, and from the beginning of this story to the end, is 
thoroughly in love with Clare, he had no reason to be reticent. 
Susan, of course, reappears on the scene, intent on blackmail 
and vengeance. A greater source of trouble, however, to Clare’s 
peace of mind than Susan Bowman is Lady St. Anstell, a married 
syren, more notable for affectation than beauty, with whom 
Adrian’s superabundant good humour permits him to get 
up what appears, to spectators, to be a flirtation. The 
misunderstanding between husband and wife reaches a climax 
when Clare sees, as she fancies, Adrian kissing Lady St. 
Anstell. It is Susan she sees, who is now the attendant of 
Lady St. Anstell, and who, having personated her mistress, 
implores Adrian to give her a final embrace at an interview 
she has implored him to make,—an opportunity which he is 
exceedingly loath to take advantage of. Meanwhile, she has, by 
means of an anonymous letter, secured Clare as a spectator of 
this scene. Mr. Norris is but little of a playwright, and this 
scene is stagey and farcical. There is a forced look, too, about 


the incident—Susan’s being run over by a cab, and sending 


from the hospital to which she has been taken tv Mrs. Vidal to 
make confession—which brings about a happy ending. Some- 
what better managed is an imitation of the screen-scene in J'he 
School for Scandal, in which Clare and Lord St. Anstell, an old 
brute and libertine who brings the Marquis of Steyne rather 
too readily to remembrance, surprise, or rather seem to surprise, 
their respective spouses together. But Mr. Norris might have 
spared us this episode, even although it leads to the richly 
deserved punishment of Lord St. Anstell, who, attempting to 
make love to Clare, is thus dismissed :— 
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“Lord St. Anstell, if you were not such an old man,—such a very 
old man,—I would ring the bell, and have you turned out of the 
house. As it is, I can only suppose that you have become imbecile. 
Is it possible that you can imagine that any woman, whether married 
or single, could be in love with you--you? I dare say many people 
would not be able to help laughing at you; but to me you are too 
horribly repulsive to be ludicrous. Of course, you will understand 
that I cannot receive you again after this.” 

There is a good deal of humour in Mr. Norris’s account of 
Vidal’s journalistic experiences, as critic to, and part-proprietor 
of, the Anglo-Saxon ; but what we like best in Adrian Vidal are 
the sinall and carefully reproduced details of the life of Adrian and 
Clare. It is amusing to watch them fall out of sympathy ; it is 
pleasant to see them fall into love with each other again. Some of 
the subordinate characters are, as is, indeed, the rule with Mr. 
Norris, admirable portraits. On the side of Clare there are her 
father, Mr. Irvine, an absent-minded numismatist, and her 
mother, an active, good-hearted woman, who is, however, always 
being taken in by people she takes up, and who, because she has 
heard of a novel bringing in £5,000 to the writer, fancies that 
this will be her son-in-law’s regular income, and that he will 
turn out a second Thackeray or George Eliot. On the side of 
Adrian there are his mother, who lives at Brighton, and airs a 
cynical disbelief in humanity which, perhaps, she does not feel, 
and his sister Georgina, who is nearly as great a traveller as 
Lady Brassey, and of whom her own mother says :— 

“T believe she means to write a book on her return, if she ever 

returns; but it would not surprise me in the least to hear that she 
had married a native chief. She has had several chances, which she 
has thought proper to despise, of marrying well in this country ; but, 
judging by her appearance, when she came back from her last journey 
into the interior of Zanzibar, nobody is likely to ask her again. A 
more deplorable object I never beheld, mere skin and bone; and such 
a complexion that I really thonght at first she might have been 
staining her face with walnut-juice in order to pass herself off as a 
Hottentot.”’ 
Some very sprightly comedy is given in the passages between 
Georgina and her good-natured little Government-office admirer, 
De Wynt. Heriot, who would have loved Clare Irvine himself if 
he durst, and who leaves her and her husband an independence, 
supplies to the story an element of pathos in which, however, 
there is nothing of unmanliness. Heriot might be described as 
a Christian who believes himself to be only a Stoic. Heriot’s 
leave-taking of Vidal—which, as we have seen, sends that not 
very romantic hero into Westminster Abbey, and still more of 
Graves, his half-friend, half-attendant—as told by Mr. Norris» 
shows him at his best. Speaking generally, we may say that 
Adrian Vidal will add considerably to its author’s reputation, 
and will encourage his readers to hope for even better things 
from him. 


LANDSCAPE IN ART.* 
THERE are some books, published either of old or now-a-days, 
which nothing but a genuine love of their subjects could have 
inspired; and of such a kind is the one before us. Mr. Josiah 
Gilbert, who wrote some years ago a rather well-known work 
entitled Cadore; or, Titian’s Country,—is evidently a genuine 
enthusiast, as well as an intelligent critic, on the subject of early 
Italian painting. In a preface which is singularly unassuming, 
he tells his readers that the present work took its origin in 
the investigations which were necessary for his first volume 
above mentioned; and that it was during these earlier researches 
that he first felt, with regard to these older Italian pictures, 
“that in these neglected corners of canvases, if the study of 
them were sufficiently wide and thorough might be traced the 
rise and progress of landscape-painting.” That is what the 
Landscape in Art before Claude and Salvator attempts to do; 
and though the essay is, perhaps, a little long, diffuse, and 
disfigured by too frequent repetitions, it shows the result of 
long and patient investigation, and of a real love for its subject. 
And, greatest of all merits in such a subject as this, the book is 
not a dull one. It is, on the contrary, eminently readable; the 
style especially being a happy compromise between the dry 
accuracy of such art treatises as come to us from Germany, and 
the febrile, enthusiastic introspectiveness of a certain school of 
English art critics. It is no slight pleasure to find an English- 
man writing upon art with both knowledge and humility; one 
who is not too proud to quote his Ruskin with humility, where 
it is convenient, or to differ from him with firmness, where 
he finds it necessary. In fact, the essay has, if we may so 
describe it, a pleasant atmosphere of amateurishness, ‘The 
author has apparently not written on very many subjects; 
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Sn rir 
but he knows a great deal about the one subject in question 
The worst thing one can say about him is in reference to the 
introductory chapters, in which Mr. Gilbert endeavours to speak 
of the “scope of landscape art,” and of its expression in early 
classical literature. In writing of the first of these he is a 
trifle turgid, and in speaking of the second a trifle dull. Such 
sentences as the following, might be well spared from a book 
like this, with whose general character they are wholly incon. 
sistent :— 

“ Above, the arching sky changes to all colours with the Opening 
and the closing day. The moon succeeds, ‘Empress of the noon of 
night,’ and pours forth her silver splendour. Nor day, nor night, nor 
san, nor moon alone brings change into the sky. From time to time 
it is mottled with pearl, or swathed in veils of vapour, or hidden jn 
part, or altogether, by huge bulks of cloud, that, swift or slow 
pursue their windborne way. And all these powers of the sky are 
potent, too, on earth, working endless witchery with alternate gloom 
and brightness, storm and calm.” 


That is only bad Ruskinese, and full of “vile phrases,” as 
Polonius would have it. “Mottled with pearl” is abominable, 
and so is “ bulks of cloud;” and there is a kind of hybrid 
poetical form about the first sentences, sufficient to call attention 
to the fact that Mr. Gilbert is trying to be fine. But when 
all is said and done, the amount of writing of this kind in the 
book is very slight; and when the author begins speaking of 
his real subjects—the different ways, that is, in which 
painters in early times have treated the landscape portions 
of their pictures, and the amount of advance, and decadence, 
and advance again, which is traceable from classic times to the 
days of Claude—his language becomes quite simple, clear, and 
to the point. To take an example of this, which will be interest- 
ing to the general reader—is there not a great deal of genuine 
perception in the following remarks, on the much-vexed question 
of the Real and the Ideal ?—Mr. Gilbert says as follows :— 


“ It is obvious, for one thing, that the more the imagination of the 
artist is brought into play—a poetical imagination, for mere inven- 
tion will not do—the more of the ideal there will be. Claude will 
sometimes build up temple upon temple, and pile rock upon rock, all 
out of his own head, and all according to excellert rules of composi- 
tion, and yet show no more idea of ideality than he does of reality. 
Invention only has been at work there. Rembrandt may takea 
homely scene, a hut, a few stakes, a mill, a farm, and behold a poem! 
a wonderful piece of idealism created out of the commonplace, and 
intrinsically the realistic; for out of the Real must spring the Ideal. 
But there must be this condition, that the Ideal shall have extracted 
from the Real its essential element—which is, indeed, its highest 
truth—be it of beauty, of pathos, of power, of grandeur; and that 
this is made the ruling thought, modifying form and colour, and light 
and shade, and adapting the whole composition to express it.” 


‘The above, perhaps, will not be new to many of our readers, 
for it is all to be found scattered about in Ruskin; but it is 
clearly and well put here, and is a truth which the majority of 
people are singularly apt to ignore. No error is more vulgar, 
in every sense of the word, than that of mistaking a wanton 
and an elaborate invention for true imaginative power. The 
truth is, that the misconception on this subject has arisen 
from the fact that there is in art an ideality which is base, as 
well as one which is noble,—the base ideality being that of the 
man who alters nature, in wantonness, in vaaity, or in indolence, 
to satisfy his own prejudices, or magnify his own ability; while 
the noble idealist only selects, from amongst natural truths, one 
which seems to him immeasurably delightful; and subdues all 
its surrounding circumstances, for the sake of emphasising that 
special object. And it is a sign that Mr. Gilbert has thoroughly 
understood this portion of his subject, in that while he denies 
the name of ideal to Claude in respect of his inventive faculties, 
he yet grants it to the sweet peace which he sheds upon his 
“gentle hills and wide, still waters;” for “sweet peace 
is a truth of Nature, though rare in a combination as 
complete and harmonious.” We have no space for analysis, 
nor, without long aud frequent quotations, could we give our 
readers any detailed account, of the manner, in which our 
author traces each minute variation of tree, river, and mountain- 
form throughout the works of Italian painting. Indeed, this 
portion of the book would be impossible.to follow satisfac’orily, 
without the copious illustrations with which the essay is en- 
riched. Suffice it to say, that Mr. Gilbert’s remarks are, in so 
far as the knowledge of the present writer has enabled him to 
test them, singularly accurate, and show a most intimate 
acquaintance with the pictures described. As an example 
of this, perhaps, a few lines from the description of one of the 
paintings upon the shrine of St. Ursula, at Bruges, may be 





noticed as exceptionally discriminating :— 
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as 
“ But the scene at Basle gives us most of landscape, and here the 
delicacy and truth with which a range of snow-capped mountains is 
depicted, argues an acquaintance, if not with Basle itself, where no such 
mountains are actually in sight, yet certainly with Alpine scenery. 

These snowy ranges differ from those of John Van Eyck in that they 

are not the mere dots of light upon a wide horizon, which is the 
aspect of the Alps from fifty toa hundred miles away. Memlinc 
takes a nearer and more limited view, with less of pure snow, and 
where structure is visible. Here the lines of striation and of fracture 
are perfect, the light and shade and the aérial tints admirable, and 
no less so the faint over-topping snow-shapes, rising into a serene 
sky, illuminated only as by dawn upon the horizon, which rims with 
light a few wandering clouds. The nearer hills are diversified with 
woodland, the morning light throwing long shadows upon the ‘ lawny’ 
slopes.” 

This is, we can testify, a both good and accurate description 
of the landscape in question, and, in many similar cases, where 
the works mentioned are familiar to us, we have discovered the 
game accuracy and perception in Mr. Gilbert’s words. By the 
way, though it is scarcely worth mentioning, if an author insists 
upon such archeological correctness as calling Memling Mem- 
linc, he should not talk about Raphael and Leonardo. But this 
chapter, which deals with the latter’s landscape, is, upon the 
whole, the most interesting one in the book; and especially so, 
to most readers, will be the description and quotation of 
Leonardo's own notions on the subject, taken, of course, from 
the celebrated Treatise on Painting, the following quotation 
from which seems almost to have been written by the painter 
in prevision of the modern school of chromo-lithography :— 
“The colours of, the shadows of mountains at a great distance 
take a most lovely blue, much purer than their illuminated 
portions, and from this it follows that when the rock of a 
mountain is reddish, the illuminated portions are violet, and the 
more they are lighted, the more they take their proper colour.” 
Then follows a close and ar acute comparison between the 
detailed theories of Leonardo, and his own practice in landscape- 
painting,—a description which we have only space to note, as 
being, in our opinion, exceptionally good. From Leonardo to 
German landscape, and Diirer, Cranach, and Beham, and 
thence to Altdorfen, “ styled by Kugler the creator of landscape- 
painting in Germany,” and so to Holbein; and thence back to 
Italy and the Venetian school, with Bellini, and Giorgione, and 
Titian, and Tintoret in great prominence; and so to the later 
landscape of the Renaissance, to the Italianised Flemings ; and 
lastly, to Rubens and Salvator, the essay takes us. 

One considerable omission there seems to be in Mr. Gilbert’s 
treatise; and that is, the omission of all mention of Zuccarelli’s 
work, though, perhaps, he considers that this so-called father of 
landscape-painting was of scarcely sufficient importance to be 
included. In conclusion, we may repeat our opinion, that 
Mr. Gilbert has had the rare power to write a work upon a 
subject of early art history, which is readable throughout, full 
of interesting facts clearly expressed, and thoroughly to be 
recommended to all who are interested in the study of art. 





CHARLES AND MARY LAMB'S TALES FOR 
CHILDREN.* 
Toa Jesuit Father is attributed the significant saying,—“ Give 
me a child till he is‘seven years old, and you can do what you 
like with him afterwards.” If the Jesuit was right in holding 
that the earliest impressions are practically ineffaceable,—and 
we believe he was,—then the stories with which we feed the 
hungry minds of our children, no less than the example we set 
them, become factors of extreme importance in the education of 
the generation that is to follow our own. Hence it was, no 
doubt, that Charles Lamb and his sister made the brave attempt 
to imbue the minds of children with an early love for the master 
of English literature; and that they thought it a task not 
unworthy of their united powers to turn into humble prose the 
grandest dramas genius has ever given to the world. The 
intention is commendable; but whether their object is attained, 
i.e, whether the bald plots of Shakespeare’s plays are likely to 
attract, or to any great extent to benefit, young children, is a sub- 
ject on which there may well be two opinions. Our own feeling is 
that Measwre for Measure and Othello, for instance, would be in 
any form unintelligible to little girls; and rightly so, since the 
main interest in both, as in many other of the plays of Shake- 
Speare, hangs upon the intrigues and jealousies of lovers and 
husbands, of which, happily, the childish mind remains innocent. 





* Tales from Shakespeare. By Charles and Mary Lamb. London: Crosby, 
Lockwood, and Co. 1885,—Mrs, Leicester’s School, By Charles and Mary Lamb, 
London: Macmillan, 








We say “little girls” advisedly, because the preface assures us 
that “it has been wished to make these Tales easy for very 
young children ;” and that “ for young ladies, too, it has been the 
intention chiefly to write,” on the ground that boys will 
have access to Shakespeare himself. But supposing that the 
subjects of these Tales were suitable for the readers for whom 
Charles Lamb and his sister intended them, there would still be 
for the children of our day a difficulty to surmount, in the 
occasionally Johnsovese language with which these stories are 
invested :— 

‘“‘ Neither is Desdemona to be altogether condemned for the unsuit- 
ableness of the person whom she selected for her lover. Bating that 
Othello was black, the noble Moor wanted nothing which might 
recommend him to the affections of the greatest lady...... Thus have 
we seen in Pericles, his queen, and daughter, a famous example of 
virtue assailed by calamity (through the snufferance of Heaven, to 
teach patience and constancy to men), under the same guidance 
becoming finally successful, and triumphing over chance and change.” 
To the ears accustomed to the banter of Alice in Wonderland. 
and the child-like chatter of the heroes of Mrs. Ewing’s stories. 
we fear this ponderous English will hardly commend itself. 
Indeed, as we turn over these pages, we feel, though we say it 
with regret, that in the first place Shakespeare was not written 
for children, and that in the second, Shakespeare reduced to 
prose has much the same effect on the reader as the paraphrased 
version of the Psalms,—the letter, indeed, in both cases remains, 
but from both the spirit and the poetry have departed. 

Far otherwise is it with the original tales of Charles and Mary 
Lamb. Mrs. Leicester’s School, reissued this year by Messrs. 
Macmillan, with notes and preface by Mr. Ainger, is full of 
nature, and so full of charm. There is the staid, decorous treat- 
ment of Miss Austen, reminding us, and not unpleasantly, that 
this is no new Christmas book, and proving to us that there can 
be standard stories for the young as well as standard novels for 
the adult; stories which have stood the test of time, and which 
will rivet the attention of many a little circle of children to-day, 
as they held that of their fathers and grandmothers before them. 
Mr. Ainger tells us that Walter Savage Landor wrote to Crabb 
Robinson of the “ Father’s Wedding Day” (which is Mary 
Lamb’s), “The story is admirable throughout—incomparable, 
inimitable!’ And with Mr. Ainger we hold that there are others 
“he might have instanced with enthusiasm.’ The lonely child, 
Maria Howe, who, in the “ Witch Aunt,” relates the experiences of 
a solitary and misunderstood child-life, with its weird and morbid 
fancies, falls little short of deserving the adjective powerful. 
The stories from “ Glanvil on Witches,” preying upon the impres- 
sionable mind till the night-hours become a terror; the creeping 
out of bed into the old aunt’s room to find her mumbling and 
nodding over her prayer-book, with spectacles tottering on her 
nose; the instant confusion between the praying backwards of 
Glanvil’s wicked witches and the innocent old lady’s evening 
petitions, are, indeed, “ inimitable.” And such a touch as this, 
when the child’s reading-book is Foxe’s Book of Martyrs (a 
cheerful diversion from the history of the witches), shows, for 
all its slightness, the delicacy and “sweet humour” of no 
ordinary mind :— ° 

‘Some words I could make out, some I could not; but I made out 
enough to fill my little head with vanity, and I used to think I was so 
courageous, I could be burned too, and I would put my hands upon 
the flames which were pictured in the pretty pictures which the book 
had, and feel them; but you know, ladies, there is a great difference 
between the flames in a pictare and real fire.” 

This, and “ First going to Church,” are from the pen of Charles 
Lamb, and we hardly know which we like the best. A little girl, 
living in the Lincolnshire Fens, and knowing nothing of a church 
till after she is six years old, save what the distant bells and a 
child’s prodigiously active fancy can supply, is a theme in dealing 
with which Lamb is very happy. The child thinks the music 
of the bells is made by “birds up in the air,or...... by 
the angels, whom (so ignorant I was till that time) I had 
always considered to be a sort of birds,’—a guess, perhaps, 
as wise as any made by the ‘children of a larger growth,’ as 
to the angelic order of beings we would fain believe in with a 
little child’s unquestioning and vivid faith. Mary Lamb’s 
“The Changeling” is full of cleverness and quiet fun. The 
account of the drawing-room play written by a child, and acted 
by herself and her little companions, is simply lifelike. We 
seem to see the little boy of five who has to rehearse “ many 
times over,” though in undertaking the part of an anxious 
father he has only to say “ How does my little darling do to-day ?” 
And the climax is equally good,— The curtain drops, while 
the lady clasps the baby in her arms and the nurse sighs audibly.” 
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To this series the brother contributed three stories, and the 
sister seven; and their style and treatment is so akin, we could 
not without assistance decide the a of their aepanie 
authorship. It is very pleasing and very natural that it should 
be so, for it was no common bond that fen the hearts and 
lives of Charles and Mary Lamb. They had one darling pursuit, 
and they lived under the pressure of one common and terrible 
fear. Who that remembers the silent tragedy enacted in that 
home, can fail to look with an interest amounting to reverence, 
at any work which bears their mark and name? Over it hung 
the darkest cloud—save that of guilt—which can overshadow 
human lives. The sword of Damocles, in the shape of madness, 
was for ever suspended over their heads. All her days, Mary 
Lamb appears to have been the victim of attacks of frenzy of 
longer or shorter duration; and the brother who made himself 
her nurse avd guardian, was for six weeks in confinement 
himself. “In your absence,” he wrote to Coleridge, “ the tide 
of melancholy rushed in, and did its worst mischief by over- 
whelming my reason.” “ Half her life,” he wrote to Wordsworth 
of his sister, “she is dead to me, and the other half is made 
anxious with fears and lookings forward to the next shock 
That out of the chambers of a mind so haunted should issue 
such gleams of humour as the autobiography of Munden— 
arranged with other papers (and with all due acknowledgments 
to the American editor who first rescued them from the com- 
parative oblivion of old magazines) by Mr. Ainger at the close 
of this volume—is almost startling. Happy, indeed, it is that a 
heart so tightly strained can unbend for a season, and forget its 
woes. And yet the sad suspicion will assert itself, that of Lamb, 
too, Mrs. Browning’s pathetic words on Cowper may be true :— 
“O, men! this man in brotherhood your weary paths beguiling, 
Groaned inly while he taught you peace, and died while you were 

smiling !” 

It is a commonly prevailing belief with those happily un- 
acquainted with this terrible malady, that the sufferers from it 
are outside the sphere of usefulness, and incapable of forming 
a right judgment on any subject. Fortunately this is not so; 
the best, because the most delicately-poised brains are those most 
liable to derangement ; Cowper was insane, Shelley and Blake 
certainly tottered on the verge of insanity, and yet their genius 
is of the highest order, and their work immortal. Is it by the 
mysterious law that demands sacrifice, great in proportion to 
the gain, that it must needs be that— 

“The largest heart is soonest broken,” 
and the finest nervous system the soonest overstrained in the 
world’s service? With Charles and Mary Lam) the tendency was, 
we believe, hereditary; and as idlers they would probably have 
suffered equally. Butis there not something especially pathetic in 
the knowledge that this gifted and sorely tried pair, in the inter- 
vals of sanity for the one, and of comparative ease of mind for the 
other, gave themselves to the task of bringing the greatest of 
English writers within the ken of that vast and by no means 
unimportant public,—the little children ? 





By the courtesy of the publishers, we are informed that the 
edition of the Jules from Shakespeare before us is the only one 
containing Hearvey’s ‘illustrations, and that the book is intended 
as a companion volume to Mr. and Mrs. Cowden Clarke’s Tules 
from Chaucer, also illustrated by Harvey, and published by them. 
In this age of reprints and fac-simile editions it will be welcomed, 
more especially by those who associate these stories with their 
childhood, and who at least of the quaint little figures reproduced 
in these pages will no longer have to say, with their poor author, 

* All, all, are gone,—the old familiar faces.” 








‘CURRE NT LITERATURE. 
——»~— 
GIFT BOOKS. 

The Drajon and the Raven; or, the Days of King Alfred. By G. A. 
Henty. (Blackie and Son.)—This is a spirited romance, told by Mr. 
Henty with all the skill which he knows how to employ on such oceca- 
sions. Young Edmund fights gallantly against the overwhelming 
power of the Danes under King Ethelred and his brother Alfred; fits 
up a great ship, with which he retaliates for some of the ravages 
committed on his country; is taken prisoner, and narrowly escapes 
being offered as a sacrifice to Odin ; falls in love with Freda, daughter 
of a Danish chief, and goes through other adventures which boys and 
girls may very pleasantly and profitably follow in Mr. Henty’s story. 
Among the incidents is the siege of Paris by the Norsemen. This is 
very vividly described. Is it not something of an anachronism to 





LT 
make Edmund address King Alfred os “ your majesty”? The title 
we think, came into use quite late in our history. } 

The Lion of the North. By G. A. ienty. (Blackie and Son.) — 
Here, in this “ - of the Time of Gustavus Adolphus and the Wars 
of Religion,” we have another pleasant admixture of history and 
fiction. No one coamiaan this kind of book in greater abundance than 
Mr, Henty, and no one produces it of better quality. Malcolm Grome 
is, as may be perceived, of the same nation to which Quentin Dyp. 
ward and Dugald Dalgetty belonged. fact, he may be said to 
represent the poetry where Dalgetty represents she > prose. He takes 
service with Gustavus Adolphus, distinguishes himself in a battle, 
and helps to defend a town, is present when Gustavus ig killea 
at Liitzen, rescues a young lady who has been carried off by the 
Imperialists, and in due time receives his reward. All this ig very 
well told. But we must take leave to except to Mr. Henty’s con. 
temptuous reference to the petty affairs of ‘ Athens, Sparta, Corinth, 
and Thebes.” Athens was on a small scale; but it had a good deal 
to do with the history of the world. If Mr. Henty poses in the 
character of the imparter of useful information, it would be as well 
not to begin in his first chapter by making one of his characters 
speak in 1630 of King James as being still alive. The “old pedant 
who would not put a man in motion for the cause of his own 
daughter” had been dead five years, if the histories are right. 

Seeking a Country. By the Rev. E. N. Hoare. (Nelson and Sons.) 
—This is a story of the going forth of the Pilgrim Fathers of the 
‘Mayflower,’ and the other familiar names connect he founding 
of the New England colonics. Mr. Hoare has mixed with it the 
necessary ingredient of a little love-making and other ddmestic 
interests, and has made out of the whole a pleasant little hook. 

A Tangled Web. By Emily Sarah Holt. (J. F. Shaw and Co.)— 
Miss Holt has chosen for the subject of her tale the perplexed his. 
torical problem of Perkin Warbeck, and hus woven the facts (she 
adheres to the impostor theory, and gives very good reasons for her 









ed with t 


adherence) into a good story. The first act of the drama opens at 
Tournay, where we are introduced to Piers van Osbeck, who is to be 
converted into the Duke of York, son of Edward 1V., and real heir 
of the White Rose. The Van Osbecks are a Jewish family converted 
to Christianity ; element in the story, 
In fact, the whole book shows not only careful study of the history 
but considerable literary ability. ; 


powerful use is made of this 


True Stories of the Reign of Queen Victoria, by Cornelius Brown 
(Griffith, Farran, and Co.), contains the working-out of a good idea. 
Mr. Brown begins with the reign of the Queen and picks out a 
number of interesting persons and eve: i 
many of them will be less familiar to 


. Very likely 
than if they 
t history having 


The book is really a kind of history 





belonged to the sixteenth or seventeenth century, 
a way of getting out of reach. 
of the reign, with the picturesque incidents bre into prominence, 
On the whole, this has been well done; but one or two might have 
been profitably omitted. 


Famous Caves and Catacombs. Deaeribed and Illustrated. By W. 


H. Davenport Adams. (Nelson and Sons.) —Mr. Adams describes the 
caves of Egypt and India, the cave of a honius, the catacombs of 
Rome (which naturally occupy a considerable portion of the book), 


and other less famous excavations or natural caverns. The volume 
is furnished with illustrations, and fulfils its object sufficiently well. 
The Wanderings of Ulysses. By Professor C. Witt. Translated from 
the German by Frances Younghusband. (Longmans.)—Here we have 
the story of the Odyssey given with much detail. The work is well 
done, both by author and translator, as might be expected from what 
we ee before had from the same source. 
course, “ distinction” of style. What of Homeric tone there may be 
in Professor Witt’s German we do not know, but we cannot see 
any of it in the English of this volume. Bat this does not detract 
from—in one point of view it adds to—its. merits as a story-book. 


The thing wanting is, of 


The Rosebud Annual (James Clarke and Co.) is the volume for the 
year now coming to an end of an excellent little magazine, intended 
for the little ones, and made, we should say, to suit their wants and 
The illustrations, which number three hundred, are 

Nor must we forget to meution among the charms 


tastes very well. 
quaint and pretty. 
of the book nies songs, with original music. 

The Child’s Pictorial (8.P.C K.) is a new venture, of which we 
have here the first volume, including the eight numbers from May to 
December. I1t is good of its kind, bright in every way, and we 
cordially wish it success. 

We have two of “ Mr. Randolph Caldecott’s Picture Books” (Rout- 
ledge and Sons),-— Oliver Goldsmith's © Eleg: on the Gloi ry of Mistress 
Mary Blaize’”’ and The Great Panjandrum Himself. It is needless to 
praise them. We are interested in learning that the “Great Pan- 
jandrum ” was a schoolmaster. The game of “ Catch-catch-who-can”’ 
seems to have been a delightful pastime, if one were only young 
enough. 





The humonrs of the shore are admirably represented in Romps at 
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— 
the Seaside by Harry Furniss, verses by Horace Lennard. 
Jedge and Sons.) ; 

Mother’s Songs, Games, and Stories (William Rice), is a translation 
from Friébel’s ‘“ Miitter-und Koselieder,” by Frances and Emily 
Lord, and contains “ the whole of the orginal illustrations, and the 
music, rearranged for children’s voices, with pianoforte accom 
Miss Frances Lord commends the book to her readers in an 
Frialein Eleanore Heerwart—who, as the trans- 


(Rout- 





ment.” 
admirable preface. 
lator tells us, represents the old Frobel traditions—supplies an intro- 
duction, and then comes the book itself, which needs no description. 
Frébel’s work is faithfully given here down to the original German 
text, unfortunately reduced by the pictures being electrotyped to a 
size which is somewhat trying to eyes that are no longer young.—— 
With this may be mentioned Merrie Games in Rhyine. By the Hon. 
Emmeline Plunket. (Wells Gardner, Darton, and Co.)—Here are 
gome thirty or forty games with pictures, words of songs with which 
they are to be played, and musie accompaniments, and directions 
for what is to be done. Some are well known, as the famous 
“ Oranges and Lemons,’’ and “ Here Come Three Dukes a-Riding.’ 
Others will probably be new to most children. It is a pretty book, and 
may well farnish plenty of amusement.—-—We don’t know whether we 
are right in including in this notice anything so serious as a volume 
belonging to an educational series. We will run the risk, however, 
by mentioning Action Songs for Infant Schools, arranged by Wilhel- 
mina L. Rooker (Griffith, Farran and Co.)—Here are some twenty 
*? about as many ‘ Musical 
fourteen “Songs without 
‘Groups of Songs,” one about “A Doll’s Day,” 
A child need not go to an infant 





ro 


“Nursery Rhymes and Baby-songs, 
Games, Action 
Action,” and five 
another for “ Christmas,” &c. 
school to get a great deal of pleasure out of this volume. 


” 


Songs, and Manners, 


? 


e Meadows, by Fred. E. Weatherby, illustrated by M. J. 
volume of verses and 


Through ti 
Edwards (Hildesheimer and Faulkner), is a 
pictures for children. 

Maud Miller. With ilustrati (Eyre and 


ions by George Carline. 
Spottiswoode. )—Th illustrations of Mr. Whittier’s well-known 





poem are like the poem itself,—pretty enough at first sight, but not 
such as to bear looking into. For some reason or other the artist has 
chosen to depict, not a judge of to-day, but of the last century, when, 
assuredly, if he had met a pretty haymaker, he would have thought 
neither of marrying her nor of leaving her. On the other hand, if the 
pretty haymaker was so romantic and bigh-souled, there is no 
reason why, because she married a man in her own station of life, 
she should have turned ont the wretched slut depicted by Mr: Carline. 
The pictures are pretty enough; bat without the text, it would be 





impossible to gather what Maud’s occupation was while haymaking. 
In one illustration she looks as if she were using a “ squeegee,” in 
another as if she were practising with the leaping-pole. Two of the 
illustrations are thoroughly bad. One is that of the judge’s sisters, 
“proud and cold,’ in which one of the sisters has one arm like Her- 
cules, while the other looks as if it belonged to Richard III. ; the other 


is that of the imaginary Mrs. Judge, née Miiller, in which her chin 


g severely from an ill-drawn settlement. 
The Panjandrum Picture-Book. By Randolph Caldecott. 
Routledge and Sons.)—We are inclined to think that either Mr. 
Randolph Caldecott or the stock of nursery rhymes is played out. With 
the exception of one pict > King following good Madame 
laize, there is not, to our humble judgment, a really funny picture in 


appears to be sufferin 


(George 


ire sh ) 





the book. The great Panjandrum himself is made into a schoolmaster 
incap and gown, bat somehow he fails to amuse; the Picninnies —a 
wedding party of children—are rather fanny, but the Joblilies and 


the Garyulies, &c., are dall to stupidity. There is not a ghost of a 





uasses and 
their 


smile to be raised by the “ Banbury Crosa’”’ or ‘“ Come 
Lads.” It is true that 


accustomed spirit; but the spirit of fun seems to have evaporated. 





mareh and dance with 


the f 






ires 


Marigold Garden. By Kate Greenaway. (Routledge and Sons.) — 


nate Greenaway, like Mr. Caldecott, suffers from her own success 
or excess. 
pretty drawings; and h 


But happily for her she does not depend on fan, but on 
: 


er drawings aud her poems are as pretty and 





as pointless as ever. 

Puy the Pomeranian. By (Routledge and 
Sons.)-—Both the tales, told by dogs and cats in propriis personis, and 
The coloured 


Mrs. Sale-Barker. 


the woodcuts which illustrate them, are very good. 





ustrati 
luustrati 





sood, the colours being poor and unskilfully 


ns are not so 





mingled ; but one of them is a deli Skye-terrier in 


bed, with his little mist 


ous picture of a 





ist about to administer a dose of medicine 











ina big spoon. On the whole, this is one of the best children’s books 
of the year. 

Freddie’s Le With Illustrations (George Routledge and 
Sons.)—A very unequal performance. Some of the stories and 
illustrations are very good, some extremely bad. There are two very 
pretty ones, “ Wild Flowers,” and a little sailor-boy giving a girla 


Mr. E. Edwards; but the illustrations to 


penny in the snow, by 
‘f ter are terribly bad. 


Freddie’s Let 





Mousey (George Routledge and Sons)—=stories about animals, with 
illustrations—is another very unequal work. There is a first-rate 
woodcut of “Dan and Dobbin,” a Newfoundland holding a horse’s 
bridle. On the other hand, there is one of an ant-hill which is 
deplorably bad ; indeed, anything less calculated to convéy the notion 
it is presumably intended to convey, can hardly be imagined. 

The Life of Our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, Illustrated from the 
Italian Painters. With Notes, &c. By Francis T. Palgrave. 
(National Society’s Depository.)--In this volume, which comes 
recommended by a handsome exterior, we have twenty reproductions 
in chromo-lithography of twenty-four works of great Italian masters, 
of whom De Boninsegna is the earliest, and the latest Cardi da 
Cigoli. Ten out of the twenty-four are after originals by Fra Angelico. 
The drawings are executed with much skill; and the chromo-litho- 
graphic process, which one often finds giving very crude and even 
unpleasing results, is here employed with delicacy and success. Mr. 
Palgrave’s notes are pertinent and instructive. His Introduction is 
able and eloquent, bat in some respects too speculative for the purpose 
of the volume. The pessimistic conclusion is especially out of 
place. Mr. Palgrave thinks that the artistic gift in its fallness was 
given to the Greeks, that Europe has been living on it since, and 
that we have come to the last relics of our inheritance. 

The Sermon on the Mount. Illustrated. With an Introduction by 
the Lord Bishop of Ripon. (Hodder and Stoughton.)—The illustra- 
tions consist of twenty-seven engravings after original drawings, the 
artists being H. Fenn, H. Sandham, F. 8. Church, W. St. J. Harper, 
W. L. Taylor, J. A. Fraser, and F. B. Schell, and the whole being 
done under the superintendence of Mr. W. A. Andrew. We cannot 
express entire satisfaction with the illustrations. We take, for 
instance, the last two—the house built upon the rock and the house 
built upon the sand. The first is represented by the artist as a light- 
house, though it is not a particularly good representation of that; the 
second as a ruin, not built, as far as we can see, upon the sand, but 
upon the side of a hill. Surely the reference in the original is to 
houses built on ground which has formed the channel of ariver. The 
“ Hypocrite,” again, is little better than a caricature, and “ The Light 
of the World” unintelligible. Mr. H. Fenn’s sketches from actual 
scenes in the Holy Land belong to a different and much more valuable 
kind of art. Some of the borders and tail-pieces are pleasing, and 
the Bishop of Ripon’s Introduction is much to the point. 

Great Painters of Christendom, from Cimabue to Wilkie. By John 
Forbes Robertson. (Cassell and Co.)—Here we have sketches of 
the life and work of more than a handred artists, divided into the 
Italian, the Flemish, Dutch and German, the Spanish, the French, 
and the English schools. ‘he illustrations number between two 
and three hundred, and are for the most part excellent. This is a 
good book, got up both within and withont with the enterprise and 
taste which we are accustomed to look for in the publishers.——From 
the same house we have received a volume of a reissue of their well- 
known work, Picturesque Europe. 

No. NIII.: the Story of the Lost Vestal. 
(Cassell and Co.)—In the Afriuin Vest, 
the Forum, there are certain statues of the Vestales Ma ime, and 
among them one from which the name has been erased. Mrs. Mar- 
shall works this ingeniously into her story. The “ Lost Vestal” is a 
Maxima, who dies a Christian, and her name has been erased by her 
successor in the office from mixed motives of jealousy and hatred of 


By Emma Marshall. 
not long ago discovered in 


her creed, which she lives long enough to acknowledge, though she 
nevertheless dies in the odour of pagan sanctity. The early scenes 
are laid at Verulam, at the time of the martyrdom of St. Alban; the 
The story is connected with great interests, 
Some little details are 
‘lia Con- 
been 


later chiefly at Rome. 
m the whole, fair justice. 
“ Hyacintha 


and does them, « 
not quite in harmony. Severa” and “( 
cordia,” for instance, are scarcely 


borne by noble Roman ladies. 


mames which would have 


Gytha’s Messaye: a Tale of Saxon Ei 
(Blackie and Son.)—This is a well-drawn picture of some part of 
English life before the days of the Conquest and after it. The story 
opens with the arrival of a party of slaves at the “ Bricstowe ” slave- 
market, and towards the end we see one of the Saxon ladies helping 
to work for Queen Matilda the famous Bayeux tapestry. Miss Leslie 
has taken pains with her work, and produced a book that may be 


gland. By Emma Leslie. 


read with interest and advantage. 
By L. T. Meade. 


the 


(Ilodder and Stoughton.) 
touches, minute as well as 


The Silver Ty tirpet. 
—This is a picture, drawn with 
vigorous, which the author knows how to give, of life among the 
poor. <A certain tin box which a sailor has left in the charge of a 
poor widow, and which is stolen from her by a rascally fellow-lodger, 
and a fifty-ponnd note which is found stitched up in the tucks of a 
petticoat, are the fous el origo u 
little drama of life. Among many effective scenes may be mentioned 
court, holds out 


li to the persons concerned in this 
that in which “ Johnnie,” imprisoned in the thieves’ 
against the temptation presented to him, not only by fear, but also 
by his love for his father, of joining the evil company. By-the-way, 
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is there not something hazy in Miss Meade’s notions of lost property ? 
If I find a bank-note in something which I buy at a pawnbroker’s, 
have I any right to appropriate it ? 

Escaped from Siberia (Routledge and Sons) is a translation by 
Henry Frith from the French of MM. Tissot and Améro. <A very 
good story it is. The hero is a student who is banished because his 
sympathy with the exiled poet Davidoff excites the suspicion of the 
authorities. Davidoff dies, and Yégor, the hero, makes his escape in 
company with Nadége, the old man’s daughter, to whom he had been 
for some time engaged. They are assisted in this perilous business 
by one M. Lafleur, a dancing-master, who has been pursuing his 
occupation in the uncongenial region of Siberia. M. Lafleur isa man 
of infinite resource, and is just the character which a French novelist 
draws with such skill. One can hardly allow that such a man, so 
invariably ready and successful, whatever the emergency, could exist; 
but he is undoubtedly a really brilliant creation. There is another 
admirable character, too, in the Russian official, with the perpetual 
conflict in him between his officialism and his natural feelings. The 
adventures are most exciting; while the local colour is given, as far 
ag we can judge, with great skill. 

On Honow’s Roll: Tales of Heroism in the Nineteenth Century. 
Selected and edited by Mrs. Valentine. (F. Warne.)—Here are 
between fifty and a hundred stories of adventure and enterprise, 
gathered together from famous books of travel and history in this 
century, a volume, as might be supposed, full of interesting reading. 

Christmas Angel. By B. L. Farjeon. Illustrated by Gordon 
Browne. (Ward and Downey.)—As a rule, stories which depend 
for their interest on dreams or visions, or on some sort of super- 
natural machinery, are not to be commended. If the fact is con- 
cealed from us, and we find at the end that we have been reading a 
dream, we feel that we have been taken in, and shut up the book 
with a sense of justifiable resentment; if, on the other hand, the 
dreaming, as in the present instance, begins at an early stage of the 
narrative, the want of verisimilitude, the consciousness that what is 
being described could not possibly have happened, is apt to mar our 
enjoyment and, possibly, to rouse our disgust. But Mr. Farjeon 
manages the matter so well, his constructive skill is so great, his 
diction so excellent, and his moral so good, that his moving story is 
as interesting as if it were possible. And to uncritical readers, above 
all to the young for whom the book is doubtless chiefly intended, 
Christmas Angel will be as real as if it were true; and few, whether 
young or old, will read it without being touched by its pathos and 
bettered by its teaching. 


We have received, from Isbister and Co., their three Christmas 
numbers of Good Words and the Sunday Magazine —namely, Good 
Cheer, The Paths of Peace, and Snow-Flakes—the last being the 
children’s Christmas number of the Sunday Magazine; and we 
should strongly recommend our readers to substitute them for the 
eternal Christmas-card to, let us say, poor friends living out of the 
way of the circulating libraries, and give them a real good sixpenny- 
worth of interest and amusement, in the place of the conventional bit 
of pasteboard, with the inappropriate spray of rose or lily encircling 
some such feeble lines as these :— 


** May joy and merry sunshine, 
All cloudless days be thine. 
Fair flowers of love unfolding, 
Around thy pathway twine.” 


The Paths of Peace and Snow-Flakes are very prettily and attractively 
got up and illustrated. We cannot say much for the illustrations in 
Good Cheer; but the story is capital. The description of “the toun”’ 
and its inhabitants on the far-away Shetland coast, of all the quaint 
Yule-tide customs and the amusing and interesting superstitions of 
the country-folks, &c., are very clever and very fascinating. The 
ending of the story is its weak point. All through the tale, a certain 
laird’s wife is marked out as the villain of the piece ; and when the 
dénouement comes, she is not concerned in the wickedness that has 
been perpetrated in any way. The writer of “ Where Two Ways 
Meet” in The Paths of Peace—Sarah Doudney—has painted her 
picture in black and white—-a style which we are nct ourselves at all 
fond of, but we believe many people like it very much. We 
mean that the characters exhibit, some almost unmixed virtue, and 
others almost unmixed vice or worldliness—at least Miss Doudney 
apparently intends that they should do so; but we must beg to 
submit that the girl who said at one moment,—“ Oh, Aunty, you never 
will understand! You may carry a shell hundreds of miles away 
from the sea, but if you listen to it, you will always hear the old 
murmur of the waves; and when the heart has once been baptised in 
the ocean of God’s love, it will sivg of that mighty flood for ever and 
ever,”—would not say at another, of the same aunt, that “her only 
consolation was that she was sure to be punished hereafter for all 
the rages she had pnt her into.” We object, too, to Miss Doudney’s 
way of abusing her own creations for what they could not 
help, and calling the aunt’s voice “a croaking old voice,” and 
her hand a “leathery hand,” &c. The love of the two little 
girls for each other, and their happy life in the pleasant country 





i 
village, is very nicely told, and the end of the tale is ve 
satisfactory. Snowflakes contains a delightful Christmas sermon 
for children by Mr. Waugh, and some very pretty little Verges 
set to music by him also, besides many nice stories in prose and Verse 
for the little ones. Altogether, we can strongly recommend these 
Christmas numbers to the story-loving public. 





Minor Stories.—Rhoda, by Agnes C. Maitland (Remington), isa 
readable and, from the literary point of view, rather superior Dovel 
with a conventional plot. It isthe old story of a desperate mother 
sacrificing truth and justice for the sake of her son, and defrandin 
another young man of his rights and property. Happily, both the 
young men, Richard Ferroll and Andrew Francis, have sufficient 
magnanimity and good-sense to make all end well, and above every. 
thing, to marry two really attractive girls, Rhoda Gair and Ellinor 
Cecil. Adam Gair, Rhoda’s grandfather, and a stern Scotch father, ig 
well drawn. By the Cornish Sea, by the Rev. John Isabell (S. Low 
and Co.), is perfectly true and genuine in its local colouring and char. 
acter-sketching. The plot is slight, and very nearly ends in Perhaps 
the worst of all tragedies in fiction,—the marriage of the heroine to 
the wrong man. Arthur Treleaven, however, turns up literally in 
the nick of time. We should say it must require a Cornishman to 
do full justice alike to the merits and the defects of sucha story ag 
this. Village Tales for Boys and Girls, by Mrs. Massey (Skeffingto 
and Son), seems to us almost a model gift-book for a child of either 
sex attending a Sunday-school. Mrs. Massey’s stories teach religion 
in common life—virtues like unselfishness and self-sacrifice, &¢,—in 
a very simple but effective fashion. The Fair Maid of Coddrington, 
by Charlie Charlton (Wyman and Sons), has the appearance of being 
written by a lad. As a copy of novels that the author may 
have read, it is not altogether unsuccessful. But there is nothing 
original in it, and the “ Fair Maid of Coddrington ”’ is only one of the 
legion that turn out to be more or less ‘‘nobly born.” The best 
advice that can be given to such a writer as this is,—Don’t doit 
again, at all events for ten years or so. 


Sketches, Personal and Pensive. By William Hodgson. (David 
Douglas, Edinburgh.)—The author of these essays is obviously a 
Scotch Conservative publicist ; but as his Conservatism is composed 
chiefly of kind-heartedness, Wordsworthian sympathy with Nature 
and the natural man, and Carlylian distrust of democracy, it 
bears almost no resemblance to official Toryism. Mr. Hodgson, 
indeed, simply reproduces some of the most pleasing of his personal 
experiences in life. How varied these are may be gathered from the 
titles some of them bear, such as “A Night with Carlyle,” “ Downa 
Coal-pit,’’ “ Received by Dean Stanley,” “Among the St. Andrews 
Golfers,” and “ The Newburgh Pear Orchards.” There is not a little 
of Carlylian humour in Mr. Hodgson’s introduction to his master in 
Kirkcaldy :—“ Immediately on the fact of his presence being realised, 
Mr. Swan made the introduction. ‘Here’s a friend of yours, Mr. 
Carlyle, come to see you.” Whereupon he turned abruptly round, 
darted a glance at me from eyes which were tender to the light, and 
ejaculated something which I did not hear, but which I fully under- 
stood to mean,—‘ Just so; a menagerie man; come to have his show 
like the rest of the blockheads; a mean creature, here for his six- 
pence-worth of wild-beast inspection.’” But better than Mr. Hodg- 
gon’s open worship of Carlyle is the Carlylian truthfulness of his 
descriptions, whether of men or of things. He writes a lively style, 
and we like him all the better for the digressions into which he is 
apt to fly on slight provocation. His papers have thus the appeat- 
ance of talk straight from the heart, an appearance which all essays 
dealing with the eternal verities of man and Nature ought to have. 
Unhappily, there are but few writers of essays on life and scenery ia 
Scotland left; and on that account, as well as because Mr. Hodgson 
has evidently something to say, we hope to hear more of him. When 
next he publishes, however, it is to be hoped he will think a little 
more of the matters,—especially important in days of running and 
reading,—of paper and type. In both of these respects, this volume 
has a look of parsimony. 


A Short History of the Netherlands. By Alexander Young. (I. 
Fisher Unwin.) —This is a too closely printed, and not too well illus: 
trated, but pleasantly written volume on a subject which has not lost 
any of its attractiveness for students of European history. Mr. Young 
is perfectly fair to his readers. He does not pretend to enter into 
competition with Mr. Motley, or Sir William Stirling Maxwell, or any 
other of the great authorities on his subject, whether British or Cou- 
tinental. But, on the other hand, he is something more than 4 
summarist of the histories of others. He has studied for himself 
the works of the Belgian and Dutch scholars who have lately thrown 
no inconsiderable amount of light on the history of what was the 
common Fatherland of their ancestors. He has also gone to original 
authorities, such as the archives of the House of Orange-Nassau, 
and the correspondence of William the Silent, Philip II., and Alex 
ander Farnese. He has stated with especial and commendable fulness 
all that can be ascertained regarding the various attempts that were 
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—————— 
made on the life of William previous to that which proved successful. 
Mr. Young is very unpretentious, and deserves all encouragement 
to enter upon some historical track that has been less traversed. 
Aremark of his own about his book indicates in an indirect way the 
ase to which it had best be put. He says it is “designed for mature 
gg well as young readers.” This would seem to indicate a belief 
or suspicion on his own part that it will be specially affected by 
“young readers ;”’ and indeed, it will be found a very valuable manual 
of the history of the Netherlands by all young men who, for any 
reason, have to become students of it. 


The Mystery of Allan Grale. By Isabella Fyvie Mays. (Bentley.) 
—This is not a bad novel, as novels of the kind and of the period go. 
Miss (or Mrs.) Mayo writes with very much more than ordinary care ; 
and she does not trouble her readers with slang or realism. We have 
here nearly all the “ properties” that go to the making of a good plot 
of the old-fashioned and essentially melodramatic sort,—a murder (in 
addition to a hundred other mysteries), the wrong man suspected 
of being the murderer, the wrong man declared by a coroner’s jury 
to be the victim, a Black Pool, and an abundance of the affairs 
of the heart. But The Mystery of Allan Grale is spun out to an 
unconscionable length, and if its author must take us to Scotland for 
herscenes, she ought really to give us some distinctive local colouring. 

Fresh Fields. By John Burroughs. (D. Douglas, Edinburgh.)— 
Mr. Burroughs is one of the most delightful and original of living 
American essayists ; and like most of his tribe, having paid us a visit» 
he tells us what he thinks of us in a little volume to which he has 
given the appropriate title of Fresh Fields. Fortunately, this is no 
book of the hackneyed “ Traits of the English Character” order, 
no mere echo or imitation of Taine, or Esquiros, or Emerson. 
Fortunately, Mr. Burroughs is, and confesses himself, a Words- 
worthian; “no other English poet has touched me quite so 
closely as Wordsworth.” Being a Wordsworthian, he has become 
a Natare-worshipper, as readers of his previous volumes know. So 
we find him much more interested in our woods, our song-birds, even 
our snails, than in our social life, our hobbies, our idiosyncrasies. 
Very dainty, very flowing, and not too “smart ’”’ or flattering, are such 
papers as we have here on “ Nature in England,” “British Fer- 
tility,’ and “A Hunt for the Nightingale.’ Mr. Burroughs has 
evidently been much attracted by the personality of Carlyle, with 
whom he had a two hours’ chat one autumn night in 1871. Carlyle 
was then seventy-six years old, his wife had been dead five years, 
and “his eyes were bleared and filmy with unshed and unshedable 
tears.” But Mr. Burroughs’s paper on “ A Sunday in Cheyne Row” 
—there is another on “Carlyle’s Country ”’—is really a criticism of 
Carlyle as a man and a force in literature and life. As such, it is 
marked by great freshness; we do not remember to have seen a 
better—we had almost said a bolder—comparison between Carlyle 
and Emerson from an American source. There is more than clever- 

ness in this :—“ Carlyle had a narrow escape from being the most 
formidable blackguard the world has ever seen; was, indeed, in 
certain moods, a kind of divine blackguard, a purged and pious 
Rabelais, who could bespatter the devil with more telling epithets 
than any other man who ever lived.’ But was Carlyle’s “ purga- 
tion” complete ? 

The Founders of the American Republic: a History and a Biography ; 
with a supplementary chapter on Ultra-Democracy. By Charles 
Mackay. (William Blackwood and Sons.)—The founders of the 
American Republic, according to our author, are Washington, Adams, 
Jefferson, Franklin, and Madison. The version of their biographies 
with which he presents us is written in good English, and has doubt- 
{ess been compiled with care; but as there is nothing new in Mr. 
Mackay’s treatment of his subject, neither is there anything striking in 
his reflections, while the supplementary chapter on the dangers of ultra- 
democracy,—which he evidently considers his chef @’ awvre,—bristles 
with absurdities that are to be matched only in Alison’s “ History of 
Europe” or the political articles of Blackwood’s Magazine. A true 
democracy, he says, never did and never will exist in any age or 
Country, and no form of government can be established or main- 
tained without large restrictions. “In other words, a democracy 
is really an aristocracy.’ The necessity of restriction lies 
almost in the nature of things; but as to their nature and 
extent, there is room for a wide difference of opinion, and 
if democracy be in effect only aristocracy under another 
name, Mr. Mackay should give us a chapter on the dangers 
of a disguised aristocracy. In truth, no form of government is 
theoretically perfect, and the best system that the wisest of men 
could devise would utterly fail were its powers wielded by 
dishonest or incompetent agents. A Government, like every other 
organisation, must be judged by its results; and that constitution is 
the best which most effectually fulfils the end of its existence,—the 
happiness and prosperity of the governed. Tried by this test, we may 
safely affirm that the United States are at least equal to the 
monarchies of Europe. ‘‘ Ultra-Democracy,’’ says Mr. Mackay, “ has 
twice elevated to the Presidential Chair in the United States an 





Ulysses Grant and an Andrew Jackson, whose principal, if not only 
pretensions, to the support of their countrymen, were derived from 
their military achievements.” Well, European States are continually 
elevating to the throne, individuals whose only pretension to the support 
of their people is that they have taken the trouble to be born, and 
Jackson and Grant will compare not unfavourably, either in point of 
morals or intellect, with any of our four Georges, or the later legitimate 
kings of France. But the drollest charge brought by Mr. Mackay 
against the United States is their greed of territory. Forty years 
ago they made war on Mexico and annexed California! That war, it 
may be remarked, was the work of the slave power whose downfall our 
author regrets ; and this is the only forcible annexation made by the 
States since the Declaration of Independence ; Louisiana and Alaska 
having been acquired by purchase, while Texas joined the Union by 
its own free will. But how much territory has monarchical and 
aristocratic England annexed during the period in question? About 
a hundred Californias, to say nothing of such unconsidered trifles as 
the Feejee Islands, Borneo, Cyprus, Aden, and Port Hamilton. Mr. 
Mackay asserts that the ‘‘ pampered and unappeased appetite of the 
American Democracy will shortly turn to weak and unoffending Mexico,” 
and that Cuba is also destined to be swallowed by the same Republican 
monster. When a man sets up as a prophet, all that we can do is to 
disbelieve him. Confutation is impossible. Yet we may hazard the 
opinion that if these things should ever come to pass, Mexico and Cuba 
will gain by the exchange, and find in it abundant reason for thankful- 
ness. Neither civilisation nor California has lost by the latter's charge 
of masters, and we may be quite sure that absorption in the Union would 
be an excellent thing for both Mexico and Cuba. We greatly doubt, 
however—Mr. Mackay to the contrary, notwithstanding—whether the 
States would take them as a gift ; for Americans neither want, nor are 
in a condition to assimilate, a tropical island inhabited by Spaniards 
and negroes, nor a neighbouring Republic peopled by half-civilised 
Indians, ignorant of English, and professing the Roman Catholic 
religion. But an author who gravely imparts to his readers the pro- 
found observation that, if the Southern States had freed their slaves 
and marshalled 200,000 of them in arms, the Confederacy would have 
won its independence, and that the dangers which most imperil the 
peace and liberty of the American people are “the growing lust of 
dominion, and the tendency to the concentration of political power at 
the expense of the free local Governments,” is past reasoning with. 
Mr. Mackay oan only be likened to the traditional Frenchman who, 
wher told that the facts were against him, triumphantly replied, Tané 
pis pour les faits. 


The Mistress of Tayne Court. By Mrs. Marshall. (Seeley and 
Co.)—This book is of the sort which the reviewer must “ damn with 
faint praise.” It is not tedious, because not devoid of all interest, 
and it has the merit of being confined to one volume, instead of being 
drawn out into three. There is little originality in the characters, and 
none in the plot; but the moral tone is unimpeachable, and the author 
has done her very best to make both religion and morality commendable 
and attractive. This object is not, however, best gained by the lengthy 
digressions with which Mrs. Marshall’s story abounds. As in life, so 
in art, the indirect influence is more powerful than the direct effort ; 
and it cannot be doubted that art suffers seriously when the artist 
turns constantly aside to moralise on his or her theme. Thus we 
think that Mrs. Marshall should have allowed the virtues and the 
modesty of her heroine, Gwendoline, to speak for themselves, instead 
of halting in her story to compare at some length the late Grand 
Duchess of Hesse with the “ pretentious”’ young women of the present 
day. Throughout the story, its force is weakened by an attempt to 
disclose all the springs of action. When a florist shows us a beautiful 
flower, we do not need to dig up its root to be assured that the root is 
healthy. The bloom itself should prove that, and far more eloquently 
than the spade or trowel. 


Onnalinda: a Romance. By J. McNaughton. (Kegan Paul and 
Co.)—One of our greatest living poets has said that “any one can 
write verse.” Unfortunately, it istootrue. The author of Onnalind« 
can write verse for the space of 242 pages. And before his volume 
has seen the light of common day, he has induced the Right Hon. 
the. Earl of Lytton, G.C.B., G.C.S.I., the Right Hon. Jobn Bright, 
M.P., Charles Mackay, LL.D., Daniel Wilson, LL.D., F.R.S.E., and 
the Rev. Andrew White, D.D., to read his verse, and to express, in 
varying degrees of approval, their opinion of it; and these opinions 
adorn the first page of the book. As the best parts of Onnalinda 
remind us of Lord Lytton at his worst, we may conclude that Mr. 
McNaughton is an admirer of the author of ‘‘Glenaveril.’”’” But we 
look in vain for any touch of the grace and delicacy to be found in 
“ Fables in Song” amidst the jingle of rhyme before us. The story 
of the loves and adventures of a beautiful Iroquois Princess in the 
time of the invasion by the French under Denonville, ought to have 
been a fruitful subject ; and in the hands of, say, Mr. Edwin Arnold, 
it would have been invested with pathos. But the hopeless 
commonplaces of Mr. McNaughton would divest the noblest theme 
of all its natural poetry ; and we tura away from “ Onnalinda, sweet” 
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(for such the exigencies of our author’s rhymes, “meet” and 
“repeat,’”? compel her to be), with a feeling of intense weariness. 
Here are the best lines we can find :— 


* A winsome girl of native grace, 
And a moulded form the loveliest ; 
Scarce two-and-twenty Junes had kissed 
With breath of the rose her charming face— 
Brunette, with crimson tinged and blent ; 
As if ’neath Saxon face there glowed 
The warm maroon of Indiau blood 
And stirred a doubt of her descent,— 
A doubt that still intenser grew 
With her rich garb of Tyrian lune. 
But her queenly grace and soft attire 
Bezpoke a line from noble sire.”’ 


And here is Mr. McNaughton when his theme overmasiers him, 
or rather when Onnalinda becomes overmastered, and takes refuge 
in the ineffable :— 


_ na one would look 
But for italics in a book :) 


That yeoman wooed,..... 
CO WOR.. ss.» 
They wed...... 
Her largess, rank, she forfeit ted, woe 
"1 They fled... . 
Unpitying sire! nor tear, nor pr aye ry 
Could touch one tender feeling there. 





Her tears he spurned,- 
He deemed her dead! .. 
To love she tnrned— 
And songht their bread !”” 
We have the greatest sympathy for the well-nigh extirpated Red- 
Indian races; but we wish their sorrows and their heroism had a 
better champion than Mr. McNaughton. 





Messrs. Marcus Ward and Co. send us a box of their pretty and 
elaborately executed Christmas Card, containing cards at all prices, 
from a halfpenny up toa group of eight cards fora shilling. Some 
of the little ideal figures of ‘Christmas’ and the New Year are very 
graceful, others less so. The extremely chubby children are not 
always very taking in expression, though they undoubtedly represent 
children with a very excellent circulating system. 

Messrs. De la Rue’s very useful and convenient pocket-books, 
diaries, and calendars for 1886 have been sent us. More convenient 
elegant, and useful diaries are not easy to conceive than those of 
Messrs. De la Rue and Co. 
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Miss S. K. HUTTON’S NEW GIFT-BOOK FOR GIRLS 

Now ready, price 5s, with 5 choice Illustrations, and handsomely bour om 
D A Tale of Country-Town Children. 
y8. K. HUTTON, Author of “ Holiday-Time at Forest House,” &c. 
“fhe merit of this tale consists in its humour, The children, and even the 
qrowa-up Pe yple, are admirably sketched in it.””—Spectator. 
5 pane: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row. 





_— 
THE SCIENTIFIC RESULTS OF THE VOYAGE OF H.M.S, ‘CHALLENGER. 
Now ready, ZOOLOGY, Vol. XIII. Royal 4to, price 50s. cloth. 
EPORT on the SCIENTIFIC RESULTS of the 
VOYAGE of H.M.S. ‘CHALLENGER,’ ai uring the Years 1873.6, under 
the comm nd of Captain G. 8S. Nares, R.N., F. RS S., and Captai a F, T. Thomson, 
BN. Prepared under the Superintende nee of the late Sir C. W. Tuomson, 
— of JoHN Murray, one of the Naturalists of the es pedition. 
This Volume may aiso be had in separate Parts, XXXV., XXXVI, 
af XXXV IL., of tue entire Work, as below :— 


Situ, F.Z.S. Price 21s. 

XXXVI. REPORT on the GEPHYREA. By Professor Emit Setrenna. 
Price 4s. 

XXXVII. REPO! T on the SCHIZOPODA. By Professor G. O. Sars, 


rice 253 





Printed for H.M. Stationery Office. Published by order of H.M. Government. 
sold by LONGMANS 2 und Co., Joun Mt : RAY, MACMILLAN and Co., SIMPKIN an id 
Co, TRIBNER a d Co., E. Stanrorp, J. D. Porrer, and KEGan PAUL and C 
London ; A. ant 
THOM and Co 





d Hovaes, Fiacis, aud Co., Dublin. 


OUR EYES. 


SPECTACLES, 
Either Personally or by Correspondence. 

Browning’s axis-cut pe bbles are the most perfect lenses made, being cut from 
pare crystals cf Brazilian pebble at right an: gles to the axis, "and eve ry lens 
tested separate ly by th 2» polariscope. Spectacles of superior quality from 4s 6d 
per pair ; with pebble lenses in best steel frames, from 10s 6d per pair ; and in 
gold frames, from £1 53 








6a —F ull particule urs of Browning? 3 Method of Suiting 
the Sight by correspondence, and testimonials post free. 
JOIN BROWNING, 63 Strand, saneaie W.. 


») in WATER COLOU eo WINTER 


of Plymouth College. 


Pace MASTERSHIP RE-| _High-Ciass Public Sch 





ddres s, *T. H.,” care of Rey. healthy situation, San: 


Head Master, The College, Buxton. | £¥mn9s rapa works shop, 
Valuable <hib tions 


first-class in M 
i. J. FERRIER, 























OURNEMOUTH.— PRIVATE 








bed rooms. bs overed gymnasium and fives court; 
swimming ba “*M. A,,” Brin} le: a, Bournemouth. 


8ST. PETER’S {00L, EXMOUTH. Very | i986, For ¢ jompetition 
healthy situation, Cr itket field, covered playground, 












Exhibition Road, S.W. Provincial, Foreign, and 


following days. For farther particulars apply at 


of Modern Languages, Music and Painting. No Wri te for prospectus. 
English spoken. Terms on application. Highest 


St te. Luce, Lausanne, Switzerland. PUPILS 


RENT WOOD, WORSLEY, near! ana UNITED STATES. 





ducted by Mrs. F, SHAWGCROSS, assi 
and visiting Teachers.—For terms and references, | ment, London. 
apply to the PRINCIPAL. ROT 


HE HANOVER INTER. 


Twenty hours from London. 
Patron—The Right Rev. BISHOP TITCOMB, D.D. 
Warpen—Commander J. L. HRANE, R N. 
Heap Master—The BARON ce ZEPELIN, 
Late Senior Mas ster o 


ALTE BURG, near HAMELN, Provinee HANOVER. ow ONIAL or 
4 a f 4 ) 














XXXV. REPORT on the LAMELLIBRANCHIATA, By Epcar A. | 


d C. Brack avd Dovuras and Fou.is, Edinburgh ; and by A, | 


BROWNING’S IMPROVED METHOD OF SUITING THE SIGHT WITH 


EXHIBITION is now OPEN, 5 Pall Mall East,| Heap Master — G. on 
from ten till five. Admission, 1s; é t lo rue, Gd.— formerly Scholar of St. 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, R.W.S., Secret: ry. Assistant-Master at Rugby School, and Head Master 


QUIRED by an Mt A. of Oxford Experienced; | Graduates, Classical and mod ernsides, Remar 


It is particularly requested that all applications for Copies of the 
SPECTATOR, and Comimunications upon matters of business, should 
not be addressed to the Epiror, but to the Pusnisuer, 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C. 


“PUT UP A PICTURE IN YOUR ROOM.”—Leteu Hent. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 
* Bevel yuan” 









SPLENDID COPIES S of t] ie OLD MAS ITERS, 
From the most celebrated Galleries of Europe. 
REPRODUCTIONS of aang ay PAINTINGS, 
From the Luxembot e Salon, Royal Acaden y, ¢ 
NATIONAL G ALLERY, L ON DON. 
>rospectus and Catalogue on application, 
Grand Aut types of t he P rs in this Collection. 


FAC-SIMILES of TURNE 
by the Rev. Sto; ford Brooke, M.A 
Copies of Reynolds, Gain borough, Lawrence, and Rare Works from the Print 
Ro my British Museum. 
Paintings, Drawings, Eng 
An Illus trated Pamp hl 
Press Notices, free per p 
Fin ene ¢ at logue, pp. 165, price 6d, post fr 


ak 


ER STUDIORUM,” with Commentaries 





vines, Photozraphs, &e., carefully framed, 
é AY itotype in Relation to Household Art,” wit 





THE AU TOTYPE COMPANY, LONDON. 





NIRTON COLL E GE, CAMBRIDGI 


ill be held in LOND ON i n MAR CH, 
» of the annual value of £45, a 
und £30 resy all tenabl 


on with this Candi- 
1 an exan ing for 












\ ] 4 l i L nD g fo 
pen ssion ti ) the ¢ Colle ge, will not be required t) pay an examination fee.—Forms 
of entry and further it forma ti yn be obtamed from the Secretary, Miss 
KENSINGTON, 22 Gloncester P1 yde he Forms mnust be 
returned, filled up, ‘by January : “31st. 





3 ADLEY COLLEGE.—SIX SHO L ARSHIPS in JUNE, 


£ 


») 1886. Four of £50, one of £ 5 , ene of nable for fc ur J urs, Candi. 
dates to be under 14 = nui 7, ther particulars apply to the 
Rev. the WARDEN, ley Coll 





OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS s| ae reon Vv on NCE SCHOOL, DP" RNATION: yo EXHIBITION 


ENT. 


BENNETT, Esq., MA.) JTNDUSTI RY, SC LE Nt K, and ART, 
John’s College, Cambridge, EDINBURGH—MAY to 00’ 


Patron —Her MAJE STY. 





¢ 
yo). All Masters Univ Pre-ident ° 
The 
torium, swimming - bit a sy I 
ives-courts, cricket q © Lor 
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Lward led : annually to the 


‘A MARRIED PHYSICIAN, without | sities on other approved places of advanced study. 





TUITION for DELICATE BOYS. Separate | OY AL INDIAN ENGINEERING = 4 LOD “ED b fur JANI ARY Ist, 1886 
: COLLEGE, COOPERS HILL, STAINES. 
| The Course of Study is arranged to fit an Lngineer Nv TN Q > ‘ ; , 
{ ONDON.—INNS of COURT 
TOAmM r LOTIT Tw ___| for Employment in Europe, India, or the Colonies. T 
DUCAT ION, anne TH DEVON. | Fifty-five Students will be admitted in Se apte 4 ~ 
the Secretary of Stat 


offer FIFTEEN APPOINTMENTS in the Tn li 


(ITY and GUILDS of I ONDON POLITICAL, LITERARY, and ARTISTIC. 
é q ‘ V4 aN} - yaa WIPPINnaa 4 TR 

ge STITUTE for the ADVANCEMENT of| PXARESS CUTTINGS on any SUB- P 
NeHsic AL E DU CATION, Central Institution, ; * JECT connected ‘we the above from - yndon, Telephone No. 2,592. 
American 
An ENTRANC is EXAMINATION will be HELD | plied by EDWARD CURTICE, I2 : 
on TUESDAY, J: unuary 12th, 18°6, and on the three | Street, Strand, W.C. Es ablished 1852 


Exhibition Road, S.W., or at Gresham College, E.C. 4 V ERY CONCEIVABLE Ol ES- On the > S 1Shore. Air pure and br 
PHILIP MAGNUS, TION, whether trivial or importint, is acen- | mild and eqnable during the Aut 
Director and Sceretary. rately answered by the UNIVERSAL KNOWLEDGE | Months. Visitors received en p ‘Mt Ama ER. 

ra TATTD : r 1 jand INFORMATION OFFICE, 19 Southampton | Guine per week, inclusive.—Addre 

AUSANNE.— Miss WI LLS, late | Street, Bloomsbury Square, London, W.C. F Is ; Ilfracombe, Devon, 

Head Mistress of the Norwich Hizh School, | and upwards, with stamps for reply. This institu 
has a very comfortable HOME for a limited number has access to all the best 
ofELDER GIRLS. Great advantages for the study | existence. Hence its accuracy can be relied upon. 


references to paresis of past and present Pupils.— OLON ‘LES. aes OC CUPATION for | 
on selected STOCK and GRAIN 
FARMSand larg: r Estates in CANADA, TASMANTA, 
MANCHESTER.—SCHOOL for GIRLS con-| monthly pay. Premium from £60, Pamphlk ts fre dic 
sted by Resident | —FORD, KATHBONE, and CO., 21 Finsbury Pave- 
THOROU GHLY PR AC’ ricCAL T R Al NING | 


NATIONAL COLLEGE, ale 





N ito the PR 





, muntri 
a ADIES" vOR K of evert 








family, residing in one of the best Squares in we a em 
Hyce Park dis trict, desires CHARGE of INVALID, YUTTO N VALENCE SCHOOL. } IPTI EXHIBITS by ARTISANS of all 
mental or otherwise. Exceptional comforts and ¥ NATIONS: FINE Al nd LOAN Ct ILLECTIONS 
special attention = ered, Terms, LXV per annum TWO F ac ge SCHOL agers S, tenable for Prospectus, &e., ci an be had from the Secret ary. 
and upwards, according to requirements.- M. D.,’” | three yea » £30 and 4 vim, will be ! = er—H, A. HepLer. 
WILLIAMS’S L IBRAR + - Hereford Ri at says- | offered for COMPE TITION ‘CLOT HWORKE Rs Seeretary—JaMEs MAncHRAN! 
water, HALL, Mincing Lane, on January 12th and 15th. Exhibition Offi 5) HANOVER STRE ET, 
WAIT. For ticulars, apply to the HEADMASTER. EDINBURGH. 


*.* All APPLICATIONS for. SPACE must t 








FAMILY HOTEL 
a d LINCOL 
INDON, W.C 





S$ INN FIELDS, 








cubicles. e Scholarships vacant at Christmas. | Pablic Works Department, and TWO in the Indiar _ g¢ CENTRAL and QUIET. 

References—(i neral ¢ dodwyn, Cc. oe hy | Telegraph eed ae nt.—For ” rticulars,apply to the Grand coffee room, ladies’ drawing room, &c., over- 
Budleihg 3 scer, Esq., Windlesham | SECRETARY, at the College look extensive gardens , : 

Court, Bagshot. ‘I d’héte from 5.20. Chirzes moterat 


ROOWS for WEDDING BRE \KFASTS, 
UETS, MEETINGS, &e. 
Hydrantie Lifts. 
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SPECTACLES, 


Scientifically Adapted to Stre igthen au 
| Weakest Sights, by Mr. HH, E, 
Pupils receive regular OCULIST OPTICIAN, Ia OL D BOND STRI SET. 
. Testimonials from Earl Lindsa Julius Bene- 
ict, F. D. Dixon 1, Fs , Dr. Radcliff, 
| | Cons ultin g Physician, Hospital, &c 
et containing Suggestio for the Pre Service 
Sight fre BRANCH] -6 Poultry, E.C.; 
suildings, Cross Stre a Manes ter 
Strect, Birmingham. 












HOME FARMING.| 





ManaGers—Messrs. KEMBLE and STUART, 
f Modern Languages at Reading East Harptree, Bristol. 


Farther particulars and prospectus of the HEAD | Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and COd., | o: 


VRY'S 
| JURE 


School, Queer zi 2. and the ggesto > * ae : ae : MONCENTRATE 
aa UNVILLE’'S OLD IRISH (caste eee 
Accommodation for 200 boys. English Public | WHISKEY is recommended by the Medical Pro- | 
School education through the medium of the German | fession in preference to French Brandy. They hold | 1OCOA. 
nguage, the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied ; ; 
The NEXT TERM BEGINS JANUARY 2lst. | in casks and cases for home use and exportatior, **Tt is especially adapted to those whose digestive 


ns are weak, and I strongly recor mmend it as a 





MASTER, at the Colle: ge; and of the London Agent, | Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast ; or at, substitute for tea for young persons.”’—Sir Cas, A. 
ir. GEO. STOCKINGS, 63 and 64 Chancery Lane, their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, | Cameron, President Royal College of Surgeons, 


London, W.C, 
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COMPLETED SCHEME OF LIFE ASSURANCE. 





LEGAL AND GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE 


SOCIETY. 


The Society’s Conditions include the following ; 
Immediate payment of Death-Claims: ; 
Special protection against omission to pay premiums : 
World-wide residence after one year in ordinary cases; 


Guarantee of Surrender-value : 


Freedom after one year from forfeiture through suicide. 
The new explanatory Prospectus will be forwarded on application. 
The Invested Funds exceed Two Millions. Policies indisputable. 


Nine-tenths of the total Profits belong to the Assured. The next division will be 


made as at 3lst December, 1886. 


Loans upon Life Interests, Reversions, and other approved Securities. 


Offices, 10 Fleet Street, London, E.C. 





CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


ESTABLISHED A.D. 1829, 
OPEN TO THE CLERGY AND THEIR LAY RELATIVES. 


PATRONS, 


His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY. | 


His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of YORK. 


PrESIDENT—The Right Hon. and Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of LONDON. 
CuarnmMan—The Very Rey, the DEAN of WESTMINSTER. Deruty-CHarnMan—ROBERT FEW, Esq. 
Puysician—Dr. STONE. 


FINANCIAL INFORMATION, JUNE Ist, 1885, 


Total Funds icp aoe ec 
Total Annual Income ... Sin Aen 
Total Amount of Claims upon Death 


Amount of Profits divided at the last Quinquennial Bonus ae is 


NO AGENTS EMPLOYED AND NO COMM 


ISSION PAID. 


£3,272,576 
£354,686 


£2,524,569 


£437,347 


Attention is particularly requested to the following points respecting this Society, as being of special 
importance to Clergymen and their Lay relatives desiring to assure their lives :— 
. The SECURITY.—The Funds of the Society now amount to upwards of THREE MILLIONS AND A 


QUARTER, yielding an average rate of interest of £4 1s 2d per cent. 


THREE HUNDRED AND Firty THovusAND Pounps. 


The Income of the Society is upwards of 


2. MORTALITY.—The superior longevity of the Clergy as a class is still manifest; the Claims by 
Death during the past year having again been considerably less than might have been expected under the 
Carlisle Table of Mortality, upon which the Society’s Rates of Premiums are based. 

38. BONUS.—This Society being purely Mutual, has no Proprietors, and consequently all the Profits 
are divided amongst the Assured Memters. The Eleventh Quinquennial Bonus will be declared on June Ist, 
1886, when results equally favourable with those of past Quinquenniums may confidently be anticipated. 

4. MANAGEMENT.—The Society neither employs Agents, nor allows Commission for the intro- 
duction of new business, The Expenses of Management for the past year were only £4 4s 1d per cent. on the 
MATTHEW HODGSON, Secretary. 

Copies of the 56th Annnal Report and revised Prospectus, Forms of Proposals, &., may be had on 
application to the Office, 1 and 2 The SANCTUARY, Westminster, S.W. 


total income. 





DINNEFOR D’S 


MAGNESIA. 





A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach, 
For Heartburn and Headache, 
For Gout and Indigestion. 
Safest aperient for delicate 


Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants. 


DINNEFORD and CO., 180 New Bond Street, London. 


Sold by Chemists throughout the World. 


READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s 6d each. 


CASES FOR BINDING, 
Price 2s 6d each. 
May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 1 


Wellington Street, Strand. 





| aes D & Co.’s OWN SAUCE. 


QOUPS, PRESERVED PROVISIONS 
an 


potted MEATS. Also, 





PSsENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 
_ SOUP, andJELILY,andother 





GQ PECIALITIES - for INVALIDS. 
CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 

11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 

______- MAYFATR, W. 

OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—Tue Great 
NeeEp.—The blood is the life, and on its purity 
our health as well as our existence depends. These 
Pills thoroughly cleanse the vital fluid from all con- 
taminations, and by that means strengthen and in- 
vigorate the whole system, healthily stimulate 
sluggish organs, repress over-excited action, and 
establish order of circulation and secretion through- 
out every part of the body. The balsamic nature of 
Holloway’s Pills exercises marvellous power in giving 
tone to debilitated and nervous constitutions. These 
Pills dislodge all obstructions, both in the bowe's and 
elsewhere, and are, on that account, much sought 
after for promoting regularity of action in young 
females and delicate persons who are naturally weak, 
or have from some cause become so. 

At HOME or ABROAD, I never Travel without _ 

AMPLOUGH’S PYRETIC SALINE 
It “SAVED MY LIFE.” 

It cures Headache and Biliousness, and is the best 
Preventive and Curative of Small-pox, Scarlet and 
other Fevers, with all Diseases having their origin in 
Poisoned Blood, Eminently useful in Constipation, 
a Colds, &c.—H. LAMPLOUGH,!113 Holborn, 

ondon, 





COMMERCIAL 


UNION 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


LIMITED. 


FIRE, LIFE, MARINE, 


Capital Fully Subscribed 


Life Fund in Special Trust for Life 


Policyholders about ° ‘ 


£2,500,000 
* see 900,000 


TotTaL INVESTED Funps Upwarps OF Two MILLIONS, 


Total net Annual Income exceeds 
Chief Offices—19 and 20 Cornhill 


ve £1,200,000 
» London, E.C. 


West-End Office—8 Pall Mall, London, S.W. 


ESTABLISHED 1851, 


IRKBECK 


BAN K— 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 
THREE per CENT. INTEREST allowed on 


DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 
TWO per CENT. INTEREST 
ACCOUNTS calculated on the m 


balances, when not drawn below £50 


on CURRENT 
inimum monthly 


The Bank undertakes for its Customers, free of 
charge, the custody of Deeds, Writings, and other 
Securities and Valuables; the collection of Bills of 


Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons; 


and the purchase 


and sale of Stocks, Shares, and Annuities. Letters 


of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 


The BIRKBECK ALMANAOCK, with full particu- 


lars, post free on application. 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
! ioe CHANCERY LANE SAFE 
DEPOSIT, 

61 and 62 CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, W.C. 


ABSOLUTE SECURITY AGAINST FIRE and 
THEFT at a TRIFLING COST. 





It is the most complete Stronghold yet erected for 
the safe custody of Valuables of every description, 
Documents, Jewellery, Plate Chests, Cash Boxes, &c. 

Prospectus and Card to View will be forwarded 
post-free on application to the Manager. 

he renters of safes have the use of convenient 
writing and waiting rooms free of charge, 


UNION 
BANK OF AUSTRALIA, 


LIMITED. 
ESTABLISHED 1837. INCORPORATED 1880, 
Paid-up Capital £1,500,000 
Reserve Fund vee eee ase £970,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors £3,000, 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on D 
or at Ra out hee granted poy the Be 
ranches throughout the Colonies of Australi 
Zealand, and Fiji. ustralia, New 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES 
Colonies. : Aro made tity 
BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
DEPOSITS. 
S are received for fixed period 
which may be ascertained on application. Bh te 
y. R. MEWBURN, Manager, 
1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, London, E.C, 
ements sui 


INSCRIBED STOCK DEPOSITS, 
UNION 
BANK OF AUSTRALIA, 
LIMITED. 
Established 1837. Incorporated 1880, 
Paid-up Capital £1,509,000 


Reserve Funds oe sis se —_ £970,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors £3,000 000 


The Directors of the Union Bank of Anstralia 
Limited, are prepared to receive in London Inscribed 
Stock Deposits, bearing Interest payable half-yearly 
at the rate of Four per Cent. per Annum, to bein 
scribed at this Office, and transferable by ordinary 
transfer deed, Stock Certificates will be issued, 

These Inscribed Stock Deposits will be repayable 
at the option of the Bank only, and on its giving 
twelve months’ previous notice to the holders, 

In the event of repayment being made on or after 
January Ist, 1905, it will be at par; but if prior to 
January Ist, 1905, it will be at a premium of one per 


cent. 

Holders of London Office Deposit Receipts of the 
Bank can exchange for Inscribed Stock Deposit 
Certificates free of charge on application. 

A Stock Exchange quotation will be applied for, 
which will give the advantage of negotiability to the 


stock, 
W. R. MEWBURN, Manager, 
1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, E.C. 
London, November 2nd, 1885. 


AW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
FLEET STREET, LONDON. 
Instituted 1823, 

Assets on 3lst December, 1884 .............. £5,375,905 
Income for the Year 1884.......... a EAA 683 
Amount paid in claims to 31st Dec., 1884 £14,208,926 
Reversionary Bonus allotted for the five 
years ending December 3lst, 1884......... 690,946 
Reversionary Bonuses hitherto allotted... £6,899,937 


The Expenses of Management, including Commis 
sion, are under 4} per cent. of the Income. 

The Limits of Frce travel and residence have been 
largely extended, and rates of extra premium reduced, 

Loans granted on security of Policies, Life Interests, 
Reversions, and on other approved Securities, 

Life Interests and Reversions are purchased. 
— paid immediately on proof of death and 

itle, 

Commission allowed to Solicitors and others on 
Assurances effected through their introduction, 

Prospectuses and Form of Proposal seut on appli- 


cation to the Actuary. 
a Var ee ACCIDENTS 
FOR WHICH 
TWO MILLIONS 
HAVE BEEN PAID AS 
COMPENSATION 


BY THE 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 
64 CORNHILL. 


ACCIDENTS of all KINDS. 


Paid-up and Invested Funds, £260,000. 
Premium Income, £235,000. 
CHAIRMAN ... ... Harvie M. Farqunar, Esq, 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 
Local Agents, cr 
West-Enp Orrice—8 GRAND HOTEL 
BUILDINGS, CHARING CROSS ; 
OR ATTHE 
Heap Orrice—64 CORNHILL, LONDON, B.0. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 












Instituted A.D. 1696. 
| AND-IN-HAND INSURANCE 
SOCIETY. Mutual, both Fire and Life. 
Profits Divided Annually, 
Bonuses Large. 
Expenses Moderate. 
No Personal Liability. 
Annual Income, £305,625. 
Accumulated Funds, £2,124,565. 
No, 26 New Bridge Street, E.C. 


HENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London. 
ESTABLISHED 1782, . 
Insurances against Loss by Fire and Lightning 
effected in all parts of the World. ‘ 
Loss claims arranged with promptitude and liber 


ality. 
“ WILLIAM C. MACDONALD. Joint 
FRANCIS B. MACDONALD, § Secretaries. 
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POPULAR NEW NOVELS. 


xoW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


yard’ LOVE and WAR. By 
yorer Fane, Author of “Sophy, or the 
Adventures of a Savage,” &c. 3 vols. 


The KING CAN DOINO WRONG. 
By PaMELA SNEYD, Author of “ Jack Urquhart’s 
Daughter.” 2 vols. 

sir ROBERT SHIRLEY, Bart. 


By Joun BERWICK Harwoop, Author of * Lady 
Flavia,” &c. 3 vols. 


FAIRKATHERINE. By Darley 


Date. 3 vols. 
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The BEAUTY of the WORLD. 


By A.J. DUFFIELD. 3 vols. 


In the GOLDEN DAYS. By 


Epva Lyatt, Author of “ Donovan,” “ We Two,” 
&e. New and Cheap Edition, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, 


6s. 
HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers. 


HACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE. 


No. 812. DECEMBER, 1885, 23 6i. 
CONTENTS. 
Fortuxe’s WHEEL.— Part IX. 


Beven Favcit. 
A Visir TO TsustMA: AN INCIDENT OF RUSSIAN 
Acaression. By Laurence Oliphant. 

Meruiy AND KENTIGERN : A LEGEND OF TWEEDDALE, 
By J.8. B 

Tue Scors AND ENGLISH BOwMEN, 

REMINISCENCES OF AN “‘ArTacHé.”’—The Paris 
Exhibition of 1867.—Conversation with Thiers, 
1869.—Riots. 

Tar Crack OF Doom.—Part V. 

Tue GREAT BRITAIN INDUSTRIAL COMPANY. 

ESTABLISHMENTS AND DISESTABLISHMENT,. 


Wruam Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and 
London. 


HE NINETEENTH CENTURY, 
for DECEMBER, 1885. 2s 6d. 
Tue INTERPRETERS OF GENESIS AND THE INTER- 
PRETERS OF Nature. By Professor Huxley. 
Over InsuLarR IGNORANCE. By Professor Seeley. 
Suatt Hotpinas. By the Right Hon. Ear! Nelson. 
Tut Rep Cross. By John Furley. 
IysaniTy AND CrimF. By the Right Hon. Lord 
Bramwell. 
Soran MytHs. By Professor Max Miiller. 
SIINULANTS AND NARCOTICS : THEIR USE AND ABUSE, 
By Fortescue Fox. 
Wat GrourarHy OvuGHT TO BE, By Prince 
Krapotkin. 
—. By the Dowager Countess of Shrews- 
ury. 
yp ed pm CuamBer. By Mons. Yves Guyot 
éputé). 
Lroparpi. By Constance Fletcher. 
AStratEGIcAL View or TurKEY. By Hobart Pasha. 
CaPITAL AND THE IMPROVEMENT OF Lanp, By his 
Grace the Duke of Argyll. 
London: KEGAN Pavut, Trencu, and Co. 


Monthly, price Half-a-Crown 


re CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


CoNnTENTS FOR DFCFMBER. 
DISESTABLISHMENT AND DISENDOWMENT. By the 
Dean of Wells. 
Tue ORIGIN OF THE ALPHABET. By Professor Sayce. 
Tur Story or BAB. By Mary F. Wilson. 
THE PRESENT AND FUTURE OF FRIENDLY SOCIETIES, 
By Rev. W. Walter Edwards, 
REASON and Reiiaion, By Principal Fairbairn. 
Two Songs. By Michael Field. 
GOVERNMENT IN THE UNITED STaTES. By Gamaliel 
Bradford. 
Bo.garta AND SErv1A. By BE. A. Freeman. 
Contemporary LIFE AND THOUGHT IN France. By 
Gabriel Monod. 
Cortemporary RECORDS :— 
1. Ecclesiastical History. By Professor G. T. Stokes. 
2. General Literature. 
IssistEr and Co., Limited, 56 Ludgate Hill, E.C. 


Now ready, for DECEMBER, price ls. 
THE XPOSITOR. 
Edited by Rev. W. ROBERTSON NICOLL, M.A. 
CONTENTS. 
Bishop LicuTroor’s “IGNATIUS AND POLYCARP.” By 
Prof, A. Harnack, Ph.D. 
THE Second EPISTLE TO THE CORINTHIANS. By 
Prof, Godet, D.D. 
HE Revisep VERSION OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. A 
Critical Estimate. Conclusion. By Revs. A. C. 
Jennings, M.A., and W. H. Lowe, M.A. 
TRvs. By Prof, J. M. Fuller, M.A. 
Gax. IL, 20. A Study in the Connection of Doctrines. 
By Rev. H. C. G. Moule, M.A. 
Frrperic Goprr. By Prof.S. D. F. Salmond, D.D. 
ECENT ENGLISH LITERATURE ON THE OLD TESTA- 
Bat. By Rev. Mareus Dods, D.D. 
REVIA:—Hebraiva. By Rev. T. K. Cheyne, D.D. 
yA OTICR.—A fine Etching of Prcefessor Godet, by 
anesse, will be given with the January Number as a 
Frontispiece to the Volume just completed. 
London: Hopprr and STovGHTON, 27 Paternoster 


. 








RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S 
LIST. 
NEW WORK om Lady JACKSON. 


The COURT of FRANCE in the 
SIXTEENTH CENTURY. By CATHERINE 
CuarRLoTTEe, Lady Jackson, Author of “Old 
Paris,” &c, In 2 vols. large crown 8vo, with por- 
traits, of Anne of Brittany, Louis XII., Charles 
de Bourbon, Francis I., Charles V., Clément 
Marot, Henry II., Diane de Poitiers, 243. 


PARISIAN SOCIETY under LOUIS PHILIPPE. 


Madame MOHL and_ her 
FRIENDS. By Katuieen O'Meara. In 1 vol. 
demy 8vo, with a Portrait by Stodart, 12s, 


By the AUTHOR of “SALAD for the SOCIAL,” &c. 


PASTIME PAPERS. Essays upon 


Miscellaneous Subjects. By FREDERICK 
Saunpers. In 1 vol. small crown 8yo, 4s. 


THREE NEW NOVELS. 


Now ready at all Libraries. 


A WOMAN with a SECRET. 


By Pau Cusurne, Author of “ Misogyny and 
the Maiden.” In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


By the AUTHOR of ‘‘ The SENIOR PARTNER.” 


MITRE COURT. By Mrs. Riddell, 
Author of “ The Mystery in Palace Gardeus,”’ &e. 
In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
** Since Dickens, no one has invested lives so far re- 
moved from society’s ken with the same amount 
of deep human interest.”—Morning Post. 


By the AUTHOR of “OUGHT we to VISIT HER ?” 


A GIRTON GIRL. By Mrs. 
ANNIE EpwarDEs. 3 vols. crown Syo. 

“The writer has worked things up toa delightful 
climax......The beginning is pretty, the middle is 
prettier, the end is prettiest of all.”’—S!. James’s 
Gazette, 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 
NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 

Publist ers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 
EGYPT EXPLORATION FUND. 
Now ready, price 253, 

Second Annual Publication, describing Re- 
searches at Tanis, the Zoan of Scripture. 


Tf AN FE S. 
PART I, 
By W. M. FLINDERS PETRIE. 
With 19 Plates and Plans. 


London: TRUBNER and CO., 57 and 59 Ludyate 
Hill, E.C. 

Next week, feap. 8vo, in Whatman-paper cover, ls. 
THE PLEASURES, DANGERS, AND 
USES OF DESULTORY READING. 
By the Earl of IDDESLEIGH. 

An Address delivered to the Students of the 
University of Edinburgh, on November 3rd, i885. 

*.* A fow Copies have been printed on hand-male 
paper, and “clothed in white and redde,” price 2s 6d. 


Lendon: KeGan Pavr, Trencu and Co. 


T O BOOKBUYERS—tThe 
CHRISTMAS CATALOGUE of New and 
Second-hand Books, offered at prices greatly reduced, 
is now ready, and will be sent, post free, upon appli- 
cation to W. H. SMITH and SON, Library Depart- 
ment, 186 Strand, London, W.C. 
 D. in the 1s. DISCOUNT.—BICKERS 
e and SON supply all NEW BOOKS, including 
Peerages and other Books of Reference, at a DIS. 
COUNT of 3d in the ls for Cash. Orders by post 
receive prompt and careful attention. Catalogues 
post-free.—1 Leicester Square, London, W.C. 
HEAP BOOKS.—GILBERT and 
FIELD, 67 Moorgate Street, London, B.C., 
allow 3d discount in the shilling off the published 
prices of all New Books, School Prizes, Bibles, 
Prayer Books, Church Services, Annuals, Diaries, 
Pocket Books, Peerages. &c. A large and choicy 
stock, many in handsume calf and morocco bindings, 
suitable for presents, well displayed in show-rooms, 
to select from. Export and country orders punctually 
executed.—GILBERT and FIELD, 67 Moorgate 
Street, London, E.C.—Catalogues gratis and postage 
free. 
r r | + ‘ 2 
D*’ ID STOTT,| has a very large 
| Stock of Leather-bound 
Books, B.ys’ and Girls’ 
Books, Books for Pre- 
sentation, all suitable for 
370 OXFORD STREET, Christmas, at a discount 


of Threepeuce off the 


BOOKSELLER, 


W.. | Shil ing. 





MARCUS WARD’S CHRISTMAS BOOKS, 


WALTER CRANE’S NEWEST PICTURE-BOOK. 
SLATE and PENCILVANIA. Being 


the Adventures of Dick on a Desert Island. De- 
ciphered by WALTER CRANE, in 24 Full-Page 
Coloured Illustrations. Decorated boards, with 
fanciful end-papers, large 4to, 23 6d. 


COMPANION to ‘AT HOME” and “ ABROAD.” 


PUNCH and JUDY, and SOME of 
THEIR FRIENDS. Described by FREDERIC 
E. WEATHERLY. [Illustrated in colours by 
PATTY TOWNSEND. Bound in decorated 
oe with cloth back and coloured edges, post 

0, 53. 





THREE FAIRY PRINCESSES: OLD 
STORIES TOLD ANEW. By ELIZA KEARY, 
and realised in colours by CAROLINE PATER- 
SON. Brilliant binding, small 4to, 23 61. 


The OGRE. A Story for Children. A 
Child’s Phantasy Regarding a Musician and his 
Music. By MAY CUNNINGTON., With numerous 
Illustrations. Decorated boards, medium S8vo, ls. 


SEVEN JUVENILE PLAYS for 
CHRISTMAS HOLIDAYS. Being Little 
Comedies designed for Little Folks, By GEORGE 
FULLER. Grey cloth, crown 8vo, 4:. 














ROBERT BURNS; an Anniversary 
Poem, read before the Burns Society of New 
York. By DUNCAN MACGREGOR CRERAR. 
Every page has an Illustration of tbe Bard’s 
Poems and Life. Printed in brown on antique 
paper, 23. 


The GOLDEN GOSPEL: being the 
Gospel According to St. John. Printed in letters 
of gold, and enriched with medizeval borders, and 
Frontispiece after THORWALSDEN, with an 
Introduction by the Rev. J. R. MACDUFF, D.D., 
Author of ‘‘ Bible Forget-me-Nots.” Small 4to, 
price 53. 








Morning and Evening. By the Author of “ Bible 
Forget-me-Nots.’’ The texts illustrated by means 
of 12 star-lit views in silver and colours. Sqnaare 
32mo, cloth, ls ; French morocco, 23. 


SPEEDWELL. A Bible Text Book for 
Everybody. By the Author of “ Bible Forget-me- 
Nots.”’ Profusely adorned with artistic reproduc- 
tions of Speedwell flowers in the natuarai colour. 
The texts printed in go'd. Square 32mo, cloth, 
1s; French morocco, 2s ; ealf, inlaid and gilt, 33. 








CHRISTIAN NAMES, and WHAT 
THEY MEAN. A birthday book on a new plan. 
250 familiar Christian Names, arranged as head- 
ings alphabetically, with spaces below for auto- 
graphs. The origin and meaning of every name, 
and selected poetry suitable to each are given. 
Printed in gold and blue; cloth extra, gilt edges, 
3s 61; French morocco, gilt edges, 53. 


MARCUS WARD and CO., Limited, 
Loudon, Belfast, and New York. 


Just published, 18mo, cloth, price 1s 61. 


CLOSET PRAYERS. Original, and 
Compiled from the Writings of Eminent and Holy 
Men of various Churches. By the Rev. THosas 
Saver, Ph.D. Second Edition, rewritten, pp. 97, 
18mo, cloth, ls 6d. 

Witurams and NoraGatr, 14 Henrietta Street, 

Covent Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick 

Street, Edinburgh. 





Twelfth Edition, post free, 1s. 


R. WATTS on ASTHMA and 
BRONCHITIS. A Treatise on the only 
Successful Method of Curing these Diseases, By 
Rosert G. Watts, M.D., F.R.S.L., F.C.S., &e. 
London: C. MircHELt and Co., Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Street ; StmpKin, MARSHALL, and Co. 


RE WE TO MODIFY FUNDA- 

MENTAL DOCTRINE ? Five Addresses by C. 

J. Exuicott, D.D., Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol. 

Price 23. Bristol: J. W. ARROWSMITH, Quay Street. 

London: StmpKIN, MARSHALL, and Co., Stationers’ 
Hall Court. 


ECORATIVE WORK of _ the 
EARLY GERMAN ENGRAVERS.—See the 
BUILDER (price 4d, by post 45d ; Annual Subscrip- 
tion, 193) ; also View of All Saints’ Church, Wimble- 
don; Government House, Borneo; Examples of 
Modern Wrought-Iron Work; Business Premises, 
Lime Street.—The Institute of Architects and their 
Charter.—Tests of Sewage Affluents.—The Propor- 
tions of the Human Figure, by C. Roberts, F.R.C.5.— 
Letter from Paris ; &e.—46 Catherine Street, and all 

Newsmen. 
TPSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 

By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIA- 
TION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SERVANTS is 
prepared to send the above pamphlet, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post free, on 
receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate of 
103 per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 15 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., 
to whom Subscriptions and Donations towards the 
Funds of tte Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
Messrs. RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall 
Ma'l East, £.W 
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PRICE. BEAUTIFUL PRESENTATION VOLUME. 
Completion of the Library and Presentation Edition of 
“THE LAND AND THE BOOK.” Division III., entitled :— 
LEBANON, DAMASCUS, and BEYOND JORDAN. 
| Biblical Tllustr ations drawn from the Manners and Customs, the 
| Scenes and Scenery of the Holy Land. By WILir1aAM M, 'THOM- 
21s. son, D.D., Forty-five Years a Missionary in Syria and Palestine. 
With 117 Illustrations and Maps, imperial Svo, cloth extra, richly 
gilt side, back, and edges, 
Already issued, uniform with the above. 
Division IL—_SOUTHERN PALESTINE and JERUSALEM. Price 21s. 
Division II.—CENTRAL PALESTINE and PHG:NICTA. Price 21s. 











NEW ILLUSTRATED CHRISTMAS BOOK. 

8 The LAND of GREECE. Historical and Descrip- 
S. ti ve. By Cuaries Henzy Hanson, Author of * The Siege of Troy, 
nnd the Wanderings of Ulysse 3s,’ &c. With 4t fine Illustrations, 

impe rial 8vo, cloth extra. 





BEAUTIFUL BOOK for the YOUNG. 


‘The CHILDREN’S TOUR; or, Everyday Sights 
s. | in a Sunny Land. Py M. ry PAvut, Author of ‘ Tim’s 
Troubles,” &c. With 12 Illustrations, small 4to, cloth extra, 

gilt edge-. 


NEW WORK by ACHILLES DAUNT. 
‘With PACK and RIFLE in the FAR SOUTH- 


Be wi EST Adv ntures in New Mexico, Arizona, and Central 
ext 2». Ry ACHILLES Davnt, Anthor of “FF rank Redcliffe, 
= Th the L and of the Moose, the Bear, and the Beaver,’’ “ The 
m 


Trappers,” &e. Crowr ito cloth extra, gllt edges. 


| 
| Three 


NEW WORK by the Rev. EF. N. HOARE, M.A. 
2s 6d. SEEK ING A COUNTRY; or, the Home of the 
$ 6¢ Pils zrims. Bythe Rev. E. N. Hoang, M.A., Rector of Acrise, 
Kent, Author of ‘* Heroism in Humble Life,” ‘* Roe Carson’s 
Ener ay,” &e. With 31 Illustrations, post 8vo, cloth extra. 


95 Gd, SALOME; or, “ Let Patience have her Perfect 
4s : Work.” By Mrs. Emma MARsHatt, Author of “ Mrs, Haycock’s 
Chronicles,” &. Post 8yo, cloth extr a. 





A PRETTY PR ESE NT toe CHILDR EN, 
The CHILDREN’S TREASURY of PICTURES 
and STORIES for 1886, Simatl 4to, profusely illustrated, pic- 
\ torial boards. 


sad NELSON and SONS’ NE W ILLU STRATE D DESCRIPTIVE CAT ALOGUE post free 





— 
From the TANNERY to the WHITE HOUSE. P 
STORY of the LIFE of ULYSSES S. GRANT. His RICE, 
Boyhood, Youth, Manhood, Public and Private Life and Seryi 
By WituiaAM M. THAYER, Author of “ From Log Cabin to W sr 28 6d, 
__ House,” &e. With Portrait and Vignettes, post Svo, cloth extra,| 








NEW and CHEAPER EDITION. Ween 


The MOUNTAIN. By J ules Michelet, Author of 4 
“The Bird,” The Insect,” &e. With 17 Llustrations, post| = 
8vo, cloth extra. 


NEW WORK by EVELYN EVERETT-GREEN, ee 


WINNING the VICTORY; or, Di Pennington’s 
Reward. <A Tale. By Evetrn Ev STT-GREEN, ‘Auth or of 3s 6d 
“Fighting the Good Fight,” “ The Heiress of Wylmington,” &e, ’ 
Post 8vo, ‘cloth extra. 


ARCHIE DIGBY: or, an Set Boy’ s ‘Holiday. By 


G. EB. W., Author of” es Harry y Bertram and his Eighth Birthday, 25 64 
With Six Mustr: itions, post Svo, cloth extra, a, 








‘FAVOURITE HYMNS FINELY ILLUSTRATED, 
FORMING BEAUTIFUL PRESE NT. ATION VOLUMES, 
Foolscap 8vo, cloth extra, bevelle . dary ls, gilt edges, price ls 6d each, 
po _ ens by CLAR K STAN A. R. S.A., and other eminent 


That ‘GLORIOUS SONG of OLD. With 15 Ilus- 


trations. ; ; 1s 6d 
JUST AS IAM. With 15 Illustrations. 


NEARER, MY GOD, to THEE. With 16 Illus- h 
rations, each, 
ROCK of AGES. With 16 Illustrations. 
JESUS, LOVER of MY SOUL. With 16 


Tllustrations. | 


ABIDE with ME. With 15 Illustrations. 








BE AUTIF UL GIFT Books. 
Each richly Illuminated, cov-r in colours and gold, ribbon style 
gilt edges, : 
| 


THOUGHTS of HEAVEN, ovr HOME ABOVE.) 1s 


Scripture Texts and Hymns. Beautifully Illuminated, 


THOUGHTS for SUNRISE. Daily Morning Texts) each, 


and Morning Hymns. Beautifully Nluminated. 


THOUGHTS for SUNSET. Daily Evening Texts 


and Evening Hymns. Beautifully Illuminated, 








oi application. 
DE 


THOMA NELSON and SONS, 35 and 36 Paternoster Row. London, E.C.; Parkside, Edinburgh and New York, 





W rORKS by Sir J. W. DAWSON, LL.D., F.R.S., 
F.G.S., Principal and Vice-Chancellor of McGill 
University, Montreal, 

New Edition this Day, crown Svo, 7s 6d, 


The ORIGIN of the WORLD, according 
1 ¢ 


to Revelation a Science. 
“We he: utily « rend the book to those who are 
iterested 0s 1portant question, P 
3a man well-known in the ranks of 
at. «breadth a L zrasp of knowledge 





an 

















FOSSIL MEN ai 
REPRESENTA LIVES: an Attempt to Illnstrate 
the Characters and Condition of Pre-Historic 
Men in EF urope e by those of the American Racs 









lool 


“ a] 
With Forty-four Illustrations, Second Edit " 70 


with Additions, Crown Svo, cloth, 7s 6d. 


ARTISTIC PAPER-HANGINGS. 


IN THE 


FINEST COLOURS AND MOST VARIED DESIGNS. 


Estimates given for all kinds of Painting and Decorating. 


| their MODERN | GQLLINSON AND LOCK «so JACKSON AND GRAHAM, 


ro 80 OXFORD STREET. 





—=- 


The STORY of the EARTH and 7 
With Twenty Illustrations. Eighth Editi 
Revi Rede 7 Gd 


LEA 


London: JIODDER and STOUGHTON, 
27 Paternoster Row. 


Patronised by Her Gracicus Majesty the Queen, many 
mbers of the Royal Family, the Government 
ices, and principal Public » Gompanies, and the 


fees, ¢ 
Nobility aud Gentry of the United Kingdom, 


LETTS’S 
DIARIES FOR 


Moot 


Meet every requirement, being the cheapes 
best, nost practical kind in use. 
"hese well- k known and old-established Diaries are 
PUBLISHED ONLY by 
L ETTS, po = and CO., citron, 
King Wi Stre 1don Bridge, 
from whom P ice Lists and fiadiiaias 
or from any Stationer or r Bool t 






KINAHAN’S 








n be hi ud, 


Lu. 





orde rly } k ceepit ing of all LE TTERS 


and PAPERS, Manuscript or Printed, use 


STONE’S PATENT BOXES.| WHISKEY. 


AND 


LEA and PERRINS beg to draw attention to the fact that each Bottle 
WORCESTERSHIRE 


IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 


PERRINS’ SAUCE, 
Which are calculated to deceive the Public, 


of the Original and Gennixe 
g 


SAUCE 





Bears their Autograph Signature, 


LEA and PERRINS. 


«& Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester ; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and Expat 
1 8 8 6 Oilmen generally. tots ul by Dea ers in | Sauces throu: ghout the | World, 





Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878. 


“THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES.” 
PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 
DELICIOUS, and VERY WHOLESOME. 


The Prize Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1868, 


20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 


A SAMPLE BOX, with illustrated Catalogue 
all sizes and prices, sent by PARCELS | POSSESSING ALL THE PROPE RT IES OF THE TINE! ST ARROWROOl 
POST to any address in the United Kingdom on 


oo RES"! | BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


payable to 


HENRY STONE AND SON, Warpicture:s 





BANBURY. 





A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 


| FOR THE NURSERY, THE FAMILY TABLE, AND THE SICK ROOM. 
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sWAN SONNENSCHEIN AND CO.’s 
NEW BOOKS SUITABLE FOR PRESENTS. 


The FINEST GIFT-BOOK of the SEASON 
on Antigqre-laid paper (specially designed and made for this work), Plates on finest Hand-m t superb style 


i HisTORY. of ENGLISH CARICATURISTS and GRAPHIC HUMOURISTS "oe the NINBTEE INTH ‘CENTURY. 


By GR: ,HAM EVERIT. The Lilustrations comprise over 60 Reproductions, Engraved in Wood by Mr. Wiliam Che shire 2 and others, of scarce Caricatures 


‘ 














Broadsides, and Book ml ustrations, by the Cruikshanks, Rowlandson, Gillray, “Bunbury, Theodore Lane, Crowg Bennett, Sandby, Thackeray, Dore, 
Seymour’, *Phiz,” Leech, &c. 
{cond and Cheaper Edition (Revised) of Mr. THOROLD -ROGERS'S | With § Bac simile Illustrations of rare oll Wooteats from the Bagford Ballads 





Important Work Bank’s Collection (Brit. Mus.), &c., Sro, cl uth gilt, gilt top, 7s 6d. 


sk CENTURIES of WORK and WAGES: a History of MOON LORE. "ih: tlie: daw. taketh Harley, P-R.AS. 


Faglish Lahour. By J. E. Tuorotp Rogers, M.P. In 1 vol. thick demy 














gro, cloth extra, 15s. ra Contents :—Inutroduction—The Man in the Moon—The Woman in the Moon— 
Contemporary Review : — One of the most important of economic books. The Hur the Mi oon— Toa the Moou—Ut oon Myths—Moon Wor- 
Atheneum :— “Nothing that Mr. Rogers writes on a subject that he bas ms ade ship—Mox s Male Dei Moon as Worl : Moon an Water Tiel ty— 
peculiarly J his own can fail to be of interest to thong chtful people, but his | Moon Supers stitio wD eH tuar Fancies—Lunar Eclipses—Lunar Influences—Mco2 
oresent book is far more vente staining than we had expected,’ | Inhabitation. 
Te aE — — - —— ee 
With 87 Plates, conte aining over 650 ne ere large square Syo, cloth extra, gilt Dr. JOSEPH P ARKE R's (Ci ty Temple) ) NOV EL. 


WEAVER STEPHEN: or, the Odds and Evens in Religion 
FLEMENTARY TEXT- BOOK of ENTOMOLOGY. By W. is now at all Booksellers and Libraries, price 7s 6d. y 
F, Kinsy (Brit. Mus.). *,* It forms a very suital' t of a 
“Ty is, in fact, a succinct encyclopwlia of the subject. Plain and pe rspiewous an Is 
in language, and profusely illustrated, the inscet must bea rare one indeed, whose | ~ 
nd perhaps even whose spec ies. the reader fails to determine without 








The SECOND Vi ‘LUME of the FIFTH EDITION ot 
E’S 


' 
| ‘ 
Advanced ene omologists will obtain Mr. Kirby’s fine volume as a . D ¥ C SHA 
| hi ] 
t 


pus, a 
iat ot KESPEARE. 
handy book of reference ; the Je nappa nt will buy it as an excellent introduction to » be comp'eted in Ten Monthiv Volumes, eac 19s, Forming nost Scholarly 
the ee, and as an absolutely trus sale text-book.’’—Kuiowledye. and Worthy Librar} y Edition of the Poet's Works ever > pros luced 





THE YOUNG DUTCH ‘NOVELIST, MISS WALLIS. 
CHEAP EDITIONS, SUITABLE FOR PRESENTS. Kx 


IN TROUBLED TIMES. Fourth Edition. 6s. | ROYAL FAVOUR. Second’ Edition. 6s. 


©The first effort of the 





young female novel Sy Ww ho k WS l 


“Ttearns for her without question a distinct and honourable position amongst 











” an historical interest wi e its esse 1 quality 
contemporary men and women of letters.”’—Alhenwum. | AS far as treatn ‘ned, Goran Di cune s4ay 
«Every one must agree that this book is a remarkable literary phenomenon. It re Lenawee. ee would be d + launched upon ‘ Roys 
is modest, sober, cautious, retined, thoughtful, serious, sensible.’—Pall Mo |, to The co BM ny vi P ¥ rson’ aracter and polic} It is unqu 
Gazette, tionably treated } with g ub: ul of ength S; 
NEW BOOKS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 

With Map and Fifteen Plates by the Author, thick demy Sv 

(VER SIBERIAN SNOWS: a Narrative of a Journey by Sledge over the Snows of Russia and Si iberia, by Caravan 
through Mongolia, across the Gobi Desert and the Great Wall, and by Mule Palanquin, through China to Pekin y Vicror G 


NEW NOVEL by “WANDERER,” Author of “Fair Diana,” “Across Country,” &e. 3 vols. 
GL A M O UV R 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s ¢ 


The CO- OPERATIVE COMMONWEALTH: an — of Modern’ § Socialism. By Laurence Gronlund. Authorised 






and Copyright English Edition, with a new Pre ace by the Author. 
“From America comes a reada ble and independent expos'tion of the Soc’alism of the Mars School, w! ed ystem from the principles of the are? 
f Socialism, Mr. Herbert Spencer.’’—Contemporary Rer 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN, LE BAS and LOWREY, Paternoster Square. 








Crown 8vo, cloth, bevelled boards, gilt edges, 5s. | S M [T H K Ll ) K R ce C ( 0.’ S ‘XxX K W BOO K S, 
A CHRISTMAS FAGGOT, | 








By ALFRED GUI Lv Sted S Pimli LESLIE STEPHEN’S LIFE OF PROFESSOR FAWCETT. 
y ALFRED GURNEY, M.A., Vicar of St. Barnabas’, Pimlico, att Wan ny 7 yy a : 
Author of “ The Vision of the Eucharist, and other Poems,” &e. A OU 1 1¢ E.— 1 He SEC /O N D E DI 7 I¢ dN C/ 
“Yr. Gurney has evidently been a good geal under r the it fluence of that « t “©The LIFE of HENRY FAWCETT,’ by LESLIE 
phae of Rosetti’s art—hoth in painti:g anid poetry—w hicl h dallied with s spin iritnal | ee Wesley. i ‘ Se ee 
mysteries, and sought to eive them a visible embodiment.’’—Acade my, | STEPHEN, is iow 1 i. Large crown Sve, with Tu 
“A beautiful book, powerfully and gracefully written.’”’—John Bull. Steel Portraits, 12s Gd 
London : KEGAN PAUL, TRENC i, and CO. COMPLETION of the STANDARD oe of 


W. M. THACKERAY’S heen 


| 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY | serves rin uztistntinry te stats 2 


| CONTRIBUTIONS to“ PUNCH” (not previously reprinted). 
THE STANDARD EDITION OF 

0 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C.;/ yw. MM. THACKERAY’S WORKS. 
281 REGENT STREET, Wi: and 2 KING STREET. E.C. In 26 vols. lare 5) Svo, LOs 6d each. 


(LIMITED), 


4 








Which is completed by the puil ft Volun | p 
new type, on fine paper; it t tivo volumes of 
CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR W. M. Thackeray’s hitherto Uncollected Writings; 
| and, ee ry ag of the Edition de Lus , it is the largest and baad 
PRESENTS AND PRIZES. snes 
Just published, with an Introduction J. Hit NGERFORD PoLien. and a Portrait, 


A SUBSCRIPTION TO THE LIBRARY, ‘ 
FROM ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM, A JOURNAL KE SPT by I DICK DOYLE in 


the YEAR 1840, Illustrat -veral Hundred sketches by the Author. 
For the Newest and Best Books. *,* The Jonrnal has bi r 1 in fac-simile, and i 


3 p i 
om It is handsomely h, and forms a very elezau 
STANDARD BOOKS IN ORNAMENTAL BINDINGS, 


Tastefully bound by the best workmen. Ready this day, complete iu 1 vol. large crown 8vo, 12s 61. 


WORKS OF THE POPULAR AUTHORS, MRS. DYMOND. By Miss Thackeray 


(Mrs, Ricuuonp Riteu. 





NEW WORK by Mss THACKERAY (Mrs. RICHMOND RITCHIE). 


In Sets or Separately, in half-morocco, &e. 


NEW NOVEL by AUTHOR of * MOLLY BAW: 
Lists and Prospectuses postage free. At all the Li braries, in 5 vols. post 8vo. 


GREE PLEASURE and GREY GRIEF. 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY,| ™% “es Sots Cele 














NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. London: SMITH, ELDER and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 
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READY THIS WEEK. 


The DAWN of the NINETEENTH CENTURY in ENGLAND: a Social Sketch 
of the Times. By Joun AsuToN, Author of ‘‘ Chap-books of the Eighteenth Century,” “ Social Life in 
the Reign of Queen Anne,” &c. 108 Illustrations, drawn by the Author from Contemporary Engravings 
by Gillray, Rowlandson, and others. 2 vols. demy 8vo, £1 10s. 


A USEFUL BRIDAL GIFT. 
HOW to be HAPPY though MARRIED: being a Handbook to Marriage. By a 


GRADUATE in the University of Matrimony. Square imp. 16mo, cloth elegant, 6s. 

Fine Edition of the above work, bound in ornamental cloth bindings—viz., white vellum, silver or gold 
cloths, extra gilt, bevelled boards, and gilt edges, in box, suitable for presentation, 7s 6d. 
“‘ Tf wholesome advice you can brook, “‘ We strongly recommend this book as one of the 
When single too long you have tarried ; best of wedding presents. It is a complete handbook 
If comfort you'd gatn from a book, to an earthly Paradise, and its author may be re- 
When very much wedded and harried ; garded as the Murray of matrimony and the Baedeker 
No doubt you should speedily look, of bliss.’”’—Pall Mall Gazette. ; , 
In ‘ How to be Happy though Married !’” * Anentertaining novel...... The new guide to matri- 
—Puieh. monial felicity.’”’-—Standard, 








TWO NEW NOVELS. 
The BACHELOR VICAR of NEW- | JEPHTHAH’S DAUGHTER: a Novel. 


FORTH. By Mrs. A. Harcourt Ror, Author of - UE ae . aia 
**A Friend in Ten Thousand,” &, 2 vols. crown By vane H. Srerriave, Author of “ The Gregors : 
a Cornish Story.” 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


8vo. 
— —— specimen of an English clergyman.” “There are two distinct merits in the novel......Real 
—Mori ost. acta P a 
sola in : simple, straightforward manner.”— originality of plot and a lucid narrative style...... 
Life. 7 : 


Two pleasant volumes,.”"—Scotsman. 





NEW VOLUMES 
TALES in the SPEECH-HOUSE, 
By CuHartes Grinprop, Author of “ Plays from 
English History,” ‘‘ The Stranger’s Story,’”’ &, 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
** Six cleverly conceived stories.”’—Churchof England 
Temperance Chronicle. 


OF STORIES. 
The QUEEN of the ARENA, and other 


Stories. By Stewart Harrison. Five Illus. 
trations by Small and others. Crown S8vo, cloth, 
< 





* A series of exquisite stories.”—Scotsman, 
“One and all interesting.”—St. James’s Gazette, 





NOVELS. 
A LOST SON. By Mary Linskill, 


Author of “ Hagar,” &. Crown 8vo, 4s 6d, 


NEW 4s 6d 
The LAST MEETING: a Story. By 
BranperR Matruews, Author of “ The Theatres 
of Paris,” &. Crown 8vo, 4s 6d, 
“This powerful tale, which is in its author’s best 
manner.’—Morning Post. 


The SHELLEY BIRTHDAY BOOK 
and CALENDAR: being a Selection from the 
Writings of Perey Bysshe Shelley. Edited by J. 
R. Turrx. Portrait of Shelley. Crown 16mo, 
cloth, bevelled boards, gilt edges, 3s ; large paper, 
royal 16mo (only 100 copies printed), with proof 


*‘ The book’s doctrine is wholesome, and its religion 
free from any trace of cant.’’—Spectator. 


CHARLES WHITEHEAD: a Critical 


Monograph. By H.T. Mackenzie BELL, Author 
of *‘ Verses of Varied Life,’ &. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
Cheap and Popular Edition, 5s, 

** Mr, Mackenzie Bell’s sketch may, consequently, be 
welcomed for reviving the interest in Whitehead. 
Whitchead’s verse attracted the notice of two very 
RR AS wake tee different men—Dante Rossetti and Christopher North 

impressions of the portrait, 7s 6d. —while one of his novels inspired a similar feeling in 
“*This charming little volume,”—Literaiy World. Dickens.’’—Times. 

Catalogues post free. Any Book sent carriage free on receipt of published price in stamps. 








London: T. FISHER UNWIN, 26 Paternoster Square, E.C. 


EFFIE AND HER STRANGE 
ACQUAINTANCES : 


A very Curious Story, almost True. 
Cloth elegant, 5s. 
By Rev. J. CROFTS. 
Nine Plates by Gordon Brown. 
“Certainly since ‘ Alice in Wonderland’ there has never appeared a more charming tale.’”’—Bookseller. 
“* After reading this delightful book ourselves we subjected it to the criticism of a little bookworm of ten 
years old, who read it four times through.”—Science Gossip. 


3y the SAME AUTHOR. 
FLOWERS WITH ROOTS. 


Being Allegories and Sermons for Children. 
Price 2s 6d, fancy cloth, with Frontispiece, 
**Quite model addresses.’”’—Guardian, 


Chieti: PHILLIPSON and GOLDER. 
London: GRIFFITH, FARRAN, and CO., and SIMPKIN and CO. 


Second wide: icaleetaes sa ennneens of the TWELVE APOSTLES. Richly Illustrated, 600 pp., 16s, 
BACKHOUSE AND TYLOR’S 
EARLY CHURCH HISTORY. 





** Well digested in matter, and attractive in form.”’—Atheneun, 

“Nothing could be more laudable than the moderation and candour which are shown throughout.”— 
Spectator. 

“There is a charm abont it which does not generally belong to Church histories.”’— Rock. 

* Beautifully illustrated; epitaphs, mosaics, and other tangible records are made excellent use of 
The book is by far the best popular work we have seen on the subject, 
engrossing as a novel.” —Gvraphic. 


From beginning to end it is as 





HAMILTON, ADAMS, and CO., Paternoster Row, London. 


CONCENTRATED Gold Medal, Health Exhibition, 1884, 
PE PTONI Z E D orpiyvatins, vericare cHrpren, ano 


~_ ALL OF WEAK DIGESTION. 
Delicious Flavour, 


No Digestion Needed. . COCOA AND MILK 


Most Nutritious, (PATENT). 


SAVORY AND MOORE, LONDON. 


Tins, 2s 6d each, obtainable everywhere. 





TRUBNER AND CO’S Lg 


NOW READY. 
SECOND MEMOIR of the EGYPTIay 
cS EXPLORATION FUND, ‘ 
72 pp., 4to, with 19 Plates and Plans, 253 

T A I “ 


PART L., 1883-4, ; 
By W. M. FLINDERS PET 
Author of “Pyramids and Temples of dha ” & 
Containing an Account of the Monuments of : 
and of the results of the various excavations q a, 
on by the Anthor. — 





Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s 6d, 


BY SOLENT AND DANUBE. 
POEMS and BALLADS, f 
By W. WILSEY MARTIN, 
SOCIETY :—* A volume of poems, m : 
show the true poetic faculty, Naae conspiacet 
only for high thought, but graceful expression a 
Golden Day’ at the sea is charming,” _ 


Demy 8vo, cloth, 2s 6d. 
RELIGIOUS PROGRESS: 
The PRACTICAL CHRISTIANITY of CHRIST 
aeare —— of Ph ag pec ——— and Rational 
lety, which may help to solve some of + 
Religious Ditticulties, , — a 


candida 
2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth, 36s, 


GENERAL PRINCIPLES OF THE 
STRUCTURE OF LANGUAGE. 


Founded on Grammatical Studies of the princi 
Varieties of Human Speech, iis 
By JAMES BYRNE, M.A., 
Dean of Clonfert, ex-Fellow of Trinity College, 
Dublin. E 
ACADEMY :—It draws attention to a neglectoy 
side of linguistic study, and is full of suggestive 
remarks and sound reasoning. The care and labour 
bestowed upon the examination of the various lan. 
guages of the world are beyond praise, and the 
grammatical facts embodied in this would alone maka 
the book worth reading.” 


Imperial 8yo, half-roan, gilt edges, price £3 3s, 


FLOWERING PLANTS AND FERNS 


OF THE RIVIERA 
AND NEIGHBOURING MOUNTAINS, 
Drawn and Described by C. BICKNELL, 
With 82 Full-page Coloured Plates, containing Illus 
trations of 250 Specimens, 

SATURDAY REVIEW ;—* We know of no fitter 
ornament to the drawing-room of any one interested 
in the botany of Southern Europe than the present 
volume..,... the handsome binding offering a snitable 
protection to the valuable contents.” 

JOURNAL OF BOTANY:—* Mr. Bicknell’s drawings 
evidence careful study and*conscientious work... 
There must be many who will gladly add it to their 
libraries,” 

Crown 8yvo, 1D VON 6s. 
MILTON AND VONDEL: 
A CURIOSITY OF LITERATURE, 

By GEORGE EDMUNDSON, MA, 

Late Fellow and Tutor of Brasenose College, Oxford, 
Vicar of Northholt, Middlesex, 

SI. JAMES’S GAZETTE ;—* Mr. Edmundson has 
gone to the root of the matter......We welcome his 
interesting and ably-written book, not merely asa 
‘curiosity of literature,’ but as a most praiseworthy 
specimen of genuine criticism. Fair in spirit and 
admirable in execution, ‘Milton and Vondel’ isa 
volume that should delight all true lovers of gool 
literature.” 


2 vols. feap. 8vo, cloth, 15s. 
MASTER THADDEDS; 
OR, THE LAST FORAY IN LITHUANIA, 
Translated from the Polish of Adam Mickiewicz by 

MAUDE A. BIGuSs, 


Vol. I., demy 8vo, cloth, 18s. 


A HISTORY OF MUSIC 


In 3 vols. 
By J. F. ROWBOTHAM, 
Late Scholar of Balliol College, Oxford. 
[ Immediately. 


Mr. C. J. STONE’S WORKS. 

Crown 8vo, pp. viii.—344, cloth, 7s 6d. 
CHRISTIANITY BEFORE CHRIST: 
Or, PROTOTYPES OF OUR FAITH AND 

CULTURE. ; 

By CHARLES J. STONE, F.R.S.L., F.R.Hist.s. 

This book traces the elaboration in arts and arms 
of the civilisation of ancient Hindustan and places the 
religions of Buddhism, Brahminism, &c., in juxtapo- 
tion with Christianity. The monastic system of 
Buddhism is displayed ; quotations are given from the 
ancient Hindu Dramas, Poems, Religious Writings 
&e. It shows that prototypes to our Christian 
doctrines and practices have long existed amongst 00 
Indo-Aryan cousins and other peoples. 


Also, by the SAME AUTHOR. 
my 8yo, pp. xx.—+420, cloth, 7s 6d. 


De 
CRADLELAND OF ARTS AND 
CRE 


° 
“ Mr. Stone has managed to make a very interestilg 
and instructive book.”’—Globe. : 
“Tt will attract sufficient attention to merit & col 
sideration at the hands of men of theology 
science.”’—Morning Post. 


London: TRUBNER and CO., Ludgate Hill 
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WARD & DOWNEY’S NEW BOOKS. 





OBERTSON OF BRIGHTON. 


WITH SOME NOTICES OF HIS TIMES AND CONTEMPORARIES. 
By the Rev. FREDERICK ARNOLD, B.A. Oxon. 
Post 8vo, 9s. [Just ready. 


—_ eae Peet 
@LADSTONE’S HOUSE of COMMONS. By T. P. O'Connor, 
M.P. Demy 8vo. [Just veady. 
jAPANESE LIFE, LOVE, and LEGEND: a Visit to the 
Empire of the Rising Sun. From the French of Mavrice Dusarp, By 

Wim Conn. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 

See 5 =a LD aes ay at ny ee . 7 ese Fs a 
RUSSIA UNDER the TZARS. By Stepniak. New Edition, 

crown 8v0, 6s. 

gage or = “<a . ° - . 

The UNPOPULAR KING: the Life and Times of Richard 
the Third. By Aurrep O. LreGe, F.C.H.S. With an etched Portrait of 
Richard the Third, and 15 other Illustrations. 2 vols., 30s. 

«The most important of recent contributions to the history of England, and 
one of the most curiously fascinating of historical narratives.”—Manchester 
Braminev. 
iia a Sn is 
ROYALTY RESTORED: or, London under Charles the 

Second. By J. FitzGeraLp Mo.ioy. With an etched Portrait of Charles 
the Second, and 11 other Portraits, 2 vols., 25s. 

“Jt has remained for a picturesque historian to achieve such a work. It is in 
many respects the most important historical work yet achieved by its author, and 
jsnot the less valid for its vivacity.””—Daily Telegraph. 





FOLK and FAIRY TALES. By Mrs. Burton Harrison. 
With 24 Original Illustrations hy Walter Crane. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 
“She has the gift of telling fairy tales,and has given herea volume of unusually 
good ones. They are admirably iilustrated.”’—Scotsman. 


Beautifully bound and Illustrated, price 2s 6d. 

CHRISTMAS ANGEL. A New and Original Christmas 
Story. By B. L. Farseon, Author of “ Blade o’ Grass,” &. With 23 Original 
Illustrations by Gordon Browne. 

“ Among books of the coming season, Mr. B. UL. Farjeon’s ‘Christmas Angel’ 
deserves a prominent place. It is as far removed from the turkey and plum- 
pudding variety of literature which was so common thirty years ago, as from the 
nawkish sentimentality which marks the Christmas books of a later date.’— 
Tlustrated London Neves, 


Mr. G. MANVILLE FENN’S CHRISTMAS ANNUAL. 
EVE at the WHEEL: a Story of Three Hundred Virgins. 


By GeorGE MANVILLE Fenn, Author of “ Ship Ahoy!” &c, Pictorial wrap- 
per, Is; handsomely bound in cloth gilt, giit edges, 








___A NEW STORY for BOYS. j 
The NEW RIVER: a Romance of the Days of Hugh 
Myddelton. By the Author of “The Hovellers of Deal.” Cloth gilt, 
coloured edges, 4s Gd. 
“Deeply interesting throughont.”— Scotsman. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
COWARD and COQUETTE. By the Author 


of “The Parish of Hilby.’’ Crown 8vo, 6s, [This day, 


From the SILENT PAST. By Mrs. Herbert 








Martin, 2 vols. | Just ready, 
At the RED GLOVE. By Katharine S. 
Macquorp. 3 vols. 


MIND, BODY, and ESTATE. By the Author 


of “Olive Varcoe.’”’ 3 vols. 


lord VANECOURT’S DAUGHTER. By 
MaBEL CoLiins. 3 vols. 
“The most interesting book that Miss Collins has written.’”—Vanity Fair. 


LESS THAN KIN. By J. E. Panton. 1 


vol., 6s. 
“The rcader will assuredly find his attention closely held by it.”’—Academy, 


WHERE TEMPESTS BLOW. By the 
Author of * Miss Elvester’s Girls,” &c. 3 vols. 
“ An uncommonly clever and engrossing novel.”—Athenwum, 


WARD and DOWNEY, 12 York Street, Covent Garden, London. 


New Edition, ju:t published, 


A PHYSICAL, HISTORICAL, POLITICAL, 
AND DESCRIPTIVE GEOGRAPHY. 


By the late KEITH JOHNSTON, F.R.G.S. 
Third Edition, Large post 8vo, cloth, with Illustrations and 21 Maps, 12s, 
Revised and Corrected by E. G. RAVENSTEIN, F.R.G.S. 


. “Mr. Johnston, while avoiding the minute and often tedious details to be found 
m most school books of geography, has produced a work in some respects more 
complete than any other of the kind with which we are acquainted. He has aime] 
at giving the general results of the latest and best research in the great depart- 
ments of geography ; and, amid the ever-increasing host of competitors, his text- 
book dese ves to take a high place. The work is copiously illustrated with maps ; 
those relating to historical geography are gems, picturing as they do the gradual 
rolling back of the gray cloud of ignorance from B.C. 450 down to the latest 
Arctic expedition. Altogether, the work is a clear, simple, and accurate exposi- 
tion of the main facts and principles in the various departments of geography, not 
only useful as a text-book for colleges and the higher schools, or as a handy 
reference-book, but to a large extent very interesting reading.”’—Times, 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, 8.W. 








EDWARD. STANFORD’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Just published, in Svo, half persian morocco, price 28s (parcels postage, 6d). 


STANFORD’S PARLIAMENTARY 
COUNTY ATLAS AND HANDBOOK 
OF ENGLAND AND WALES. 


Eighty-nine Map:, with Letterpress, containing Lists of Parishes, Petty 
Sessional Divisions ani Unions, Population Tables, and other particulars relating 
to County Statistics, Local Administration, and the new Parliamentary Con- 
stituencies.“” The Maps include twenty-three Physical and Stati-tical Maps, Maps 
of the Isle of Man, Jersey, Guernsey, and the smaller Channel Islands, in addition 
to Maps on a uniform scale of all the Counties of England and Wales, and Plans 
of Towns returning more than two Members, coloured to show the 


NEW PARLIAMENTARY DIVISIONS. 

The TIMES, October 16th, 1885:—‘‘ The new electoral divisions set up by the 
Redistribution of Seats Act, 1885, have for all Parliamentary purposes super- 
seded the ancient and well-known county. It is, therefore, important that the 
area and contents of these new divisions should become generally known, and 
for this purpose the ‘ Parliamentary County Atlas and Handbook of England and 
Wales,’ just published by Mr. Stanford, will be found of real service. It is 
extremely handy in form (a flexible octavo), and the numerous maps are so set in 
as to be easy of consultation. The contents are very varied......We have maps of 
all the Counties of England and Wales on a uniform scale, with the boundaries 
and names of the new divisions marked and written in red, and further dis- 
tinguished by various tints of colour. There are, besides, plans of towns return- 
ing more than two Members coloured to show the Parliamentary divisions ..... 
Accompanying all these maps isa carefully compiled handbook of useful statistical 
and other information...... Its utility to all who have any interest in public affairs 
is evident. The whole get-up of the volume, binding, letterpress, and maps, is 


STANFORD'S 
LARGE PARLIAMENTARY MAP 
OF THE BRITISH ISLES. 


Showing the Counties, the Divisions of Counties and the Boroughs, according t 
the Redistribution of Seats Act, 1835. With inset Plans of all Towns having 
more than Two Representatives. 

Seale, 114 miles to an inch; size, 50 by 58 inches, 

Prices :—Four Sheets, Coloured, 18s ; per post, on roller, 183 9d. 
Mounted, in case, 25s ; per post, 25s 6d. 
On rollers and varnished, 25s, 


STANFORD'S SMALLER 
PARLIAMENTARY MAP OF THE 
BRITISH ISLES. 


On the Seale of 25 miles to an inch, Showing the Counties, the Divisions of 
Counties, and the Beroughs, with the Number of Members returned by each. 
Size, 22 by 28 inches. 
Prices :—One Sbeet, Coloured, 4s; per post, packed on roller, 4s 6d. 
Mounted to fold in case, 73; post-free, 7s 3d, 


STANFORD’S MAP OF 
THE NEW LONDON BOROUGHS, 


According to the Redistribution of Seats Act, 1885. Defining, in Colours, the 
Boundaries and Sub-Divisions of the New Boroughs, the Number of Members 
allotted to each, and the Population. 

One sheet, coloured; size, 40 by 27 inches ; scale, 2 inches to a mile. 
Prices :—Sheet, coloured, 3s ; post free, packed on roller, 3s 6d, 

To fold in case, 63 ; post free, 6s 3d, 

On rollers and varnished, 12s, 














STANFORD’S NEW MAP OF 
PART OF THE TURKISH EMPIRE, 


With Lower Egypt, the New Balkan Provinces, and Greece; showing the 
boundaries according to the Treaty of Berlin. This Map, showing boldly the 
Turkish Territory from the Adriatic to the Persian Gulf, will be found useful in 
unravelling the intricacies of the Hastern Question. It shows by means of 
colours the areas and boundaries of Bulgaria, Eastern Roumelia, Servia, Monte- 
negro, and Greece, and also the alterations made in the boundaries in 1878 by the 
Treaty of Berlin. Austria as far west as Vienna, the Russian shores of the Black 
and the Caspian Seas as far north as Astrakhan, Palestine, Cyprus, and Egypt as 
far south as Cairo, with the whole length of the Snez Canal, are embraced in the 
Map. The boundaries of the Vilayets of Turkey are shown, and Railways and 
Submarine Telegraphs indicated. 

Scale, 50 miles to an inch; size, 43 by 31 inches, 
Prices :—Coloured sheet, 8s; post free, packed on roller, 8s 6d. 
Mounted, in cloth case, 12s 6d ; post free, 12s 10d. 


STANFORD’S NEW MAP OF 
THE STATES AND PROVINCES 
OF THE BALKAN PENINSULA. 


Showing the Boundaries as determined by the Treaty of Berlin. This Map 
embraces Bosnia and Herzegovina on the West, shows the Asiatic possessions of 
Turkey as far as Angora and Koniah on the Kast, and extends from the Northern 
Frontier of Austria to the Mediterranean. The territorial alterations affected by 
the Treaty of Berlin, or resulting directly thereform, all of which the Map 
illustrates, are as follows:—The portion of Roumania (Bessarabia) restored to 
Russia—The Dobrudsha, allotted to Roumania—Bualgaria, alienated from Tarkey 
and created an autonomous Principality —Eastern Roumelia, created a province 
with administrative autonomy—Portion of Turkish territory assigned to Servia 
—Portion of Turkish territory assigned to Montenegro—The Provinces of Bosnia 
and Herzegovina to be occupied and administered by Austro-Hungary, and the 
Portion of Thessaly ceded to Greece. (London Atlas Series.) 

Scale, 50 miles to an inch; size, 22 by 26 inches, 
Price :—Coloured sheet, 33; post-free, packed on roller, 3s 6d. 
Mounted, in cloth case, 5s ; post-free, 5s 3d. 


A MAP OF BURMAG, 


Showing the various routes by which it is proposed to connect China with India 
and Europe, through Burmah, with a view to developing the trade of Eastern 
Bengal, Burmah, and China, with tables of distances, &e. By JoHN OGILVY 
Hay, F.R.G.S. The map extends from latitude 28° N. to 16° S., and from Calcutta 
on the West to Kianghung on the East. 

Scale, 23 miles to an inch; size, 27 by 32 inches. 
Prices :—Coloured sheet, 33 ; post-free, packed on roller, 33 9d. 
Mcunted in cloth case, 5s ; post-free, 5s 3d. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, S.W. 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN AND COV’S LIST. 


NEW BOOK BY LORD TENNYSON. 


TIRESIAS and other Poems. 
By ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON, Poct Laureate. 
Extra feap. 8vo, 6s. | Ready ; December 8th. 





A NEW BOOK by his Grace the ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY. 
The SEVEN GIFTS. Addressed to the Diocese of 


Canterbury in his Primary Visitation. By Epwarp Wuite, Archbishop. 
With an Appendix. Crown Sy 0, 6s. 


BISHOP TEMPLHE’S B AMPTON LECTURES. Popular Edition. 


The RELATIONS between RELIGION and SCIENCE. 
Eight Lectures Preached before the University of Oxford in the Year 1884, 
on the Foundation of the late Rev. Joha B ampton, M.A., Canon of Salisbury. 

3y the Right Rey. Freperwe, Bishop of London. New aud Popular Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 








A NEW BOOK by the BISHOP of RIPON. 


TRUTH in TALE. Addresses chiefly to Children. By 
the Right Rev. WittiAM Boyp Carpenter, D.D., Bishop of , Bipon. 
Crown 8yo, 4s 6d, [ Newt wi week. 


A NEW BOOK BY THE VERY REV. THE DEAN OF ST PAUL'S 3. 


The DISCIPLINE of the CHRISTIAN CHARAC PER. 
Sermons preached in St. Panul’s C:thedrd by the Very Rey. R. W. Cuurcu, 
D.C.L., Des an ot St. Paul’s, Crown 8vo, 43 6d. [Newt week. 


With 100 Pictures by Mr, Linley Sambourne. 


The WATER BABIES: a Fairy Tale for a Land Baby. By 
CHARLES KinGsiey. With 100 Pictures by Mr. Linley Sambourne. Feap. 
4to, 12s 6d, 


A NE W NOVE “" “ the ‘AUT! iok of “ A “Lost LOVE. 
The STORY of CATHERINE. By the Author mot ** A Lost 


Love” (AsHroRD Owen). Crown 8vo, 63, [Nevt week. 
~ MACMILLAN’S SIX SHILLING POPULAR NOVELS.—New Volume. 
ZOROASTER. By F. Marion Crawford, Author of ‘‘ Mr. 


Isaacs,” “* Dr. Claudiu:,”’ *‘ A Roman Singer,’ &e. New Edition, crown 8vo, 
oS. 


Fourth and Popular Edition. (fourth Thousand.) 2 vols. Crown 8vo, 16s. 


The LIFE of FREDERICK DENISON MAURICE. Chiefly 
told in his own Letters. Edited by his Son, FREDERICK MAvRICE. 

“The book is one of profound interest ; and, both from the fresh ligkt which it 
throws upon certain aspects of by reli ous history of Engl. and from the 
frosh means wl ford i si eutiful eharas ster, 
it is cordially to be welcome vd. : isi sible to rise from the reading of these 
volumes without a feeling of iucreased respect, and indeed of reverence, for their 
subject.’ Times 




















NEW BOOK by Mr. JOHN FISKE, 


The IDEA of GOD as AFFECTED by MODERN KNOW- 


LEDGE. By Joun Fiske, Author of ** Ma n’s Destiny,’’ &. Crown 8vo, 4s. 


The PARADISE of DANT Edited, with a Prose 
Translation and Notes, by A.J. uri :, M.A., fo merly Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, ‘Translator of * Tae Parg at wry of Dante.’ Crown Svo, 
12s 6d. 


MARIUS the EPICUREAN: His Sensations and Ideas. 
By Water Pater, M.A, Fellow of Brasenose College, Author of ‘‘The Re- 
naissance : Studies in Art and Pv etry,” &e. Second Edition. 2 vols. Svo, 12s. 


SPECTRUM ANALYSIS. Six Lectures delivered in 1868 
before the Society of Apothecaries of London. By S'r Henry E. Roscor, 
LL.D., F.R.S., Professor of Chemistry in the Owens Co'lege, Victoria Univer- 
sity, Manchester, Fourth Editon, Revised and considerably Enlarged by the 
Author and by Arruur Scuuster, F. ae 3., Ph.D., Professor of Applied 
Mathematics in the Owens College, Vic a University. With numerous 
Tllustrations and Plates and Appendices, oc Bvo, 21s. 








NEW PART XXI.—“ Verse to Water Musie.”” Price 3, 6d. 


A DICTIONARY of MUSIC and MUSICIANS (A.D. 1450- 


1885). By Eminent Writers, English and Foreign. Witt Illustrations and 








Woodeuts. Edited by Sir tt #E Grove, D.C.L., D rector of the Royal 
College of Music. 8vo. Parts I. to XIV, XIX., _ XX, XXI., 3s 6d each, 
Parts XV. and XVI., 7s. Parts XVII. and XVIII, Vo! 48 and TIT, 





8vo, 2ls each. Vol. I.—A to Imprompta. Vol. Il. -Lupre pe ria to Plain 
Song. Vol. 1{1.—Plane ie to Sumer is Ienmen In, 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, No. 314, for 
DECEMBER, price 1s, contains 
1. PorETRY AND PouitTics. By Andrew La 





2. On Love’s Lasnoves Losr. By Walter "Pat ter. 

3. IRISH SHOOTINGS 

4, A TRANSLATOR OF SHAKESPFARE. 

5. Cuurcw Autnority: Its Meaning and Valuc. By the Rev. J. M. Wi'son. 
6. A WALK IN THE FAROES. 

7. Tue DeatxH or Amy Ropgsarr. . 

8. Mrs. Dymonp. Chaps. 36-39. By Mrs. Ritch'e (Miss Thackeray), 

9. OLD FLORENCE AND MODERN Tuscany. By Janet Ross 


| 


PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED. 
THE CHRISTMAS NUMBER OF 


THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE, 
PRICE 1s; BY POST, 1s $a 
The lene coxtains, cua other items, 
PICTURES ENGRAVED AFTER And STORIES and ESSAYS by 


Sir Frederick Leighton, P.R.A.| The Author of ** John Halifax, 
E. Burne Jones, A.R.A. Gentleman.’ 


George F. Watts, R.A. D. Christie Murray. 
Hugh Thomson. Mrs. Oliphant. 
Harry Furniss. Henry Vv Luey. 


. R. Robertson. 
“Fi Weyman. 
The Bishop of Ripon. 


Frederick Noei-Paton. 
G. L. Seymour. 
H. Macallum. 


London: MACMILLAN and CO., 29 Bedford Street, W.C. 
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MESSRS. WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & gong 
“NEW PUBLICATIONS 


Cabin 


GEORGE ELIOT'S Ire 


her Letters and Journals. Arr 

Cross. With Portraits and other Tin 
Now ready, Vols. I. and U., with Addit 
Vol. IIT., with Additions, 

** Some additional facts of great 
the first volume of the new cai 
much interest, as it throws fre 
novelist.”—Saturday Revie 


As Related in 

nd Edited by her Husband, J, W. 
tions, 3 vols., crown 8yo, 15s, 
nal Matter, price 53 each, 

LShortl; 
ca. valne appear in oY 

The new matter Ww wil be pen 
transitional _ lint he life of the 
























COMPLETION of the CABI T EDITION of 


GEORGE ELIOT’S LIFE and WORKS, 


Printed from anew and legible type. In2tvols., price £6 Each Volume 
price 5s, may be had separately. * 
Contents:—ApamM Brepr 
MARNER—THE LIFTED VE 
2 vols. Ferrx Hou7, 2 vols. 








Min THY 1 Fre »°S 2 vols, Sits 
* CLERICAL Lipp, 
CH, 3 vols. Dayter 








Deronpa,3 vols. THe S iy JUBAL, AND OTHER Poems, Otp 
AND NEw, lvo!. ImMprR¥Fssions or THerorunastus Sccu,1 vol. Essays, 1 vol 
Lirr, 3 vols. 

a delightful edition of G ea Rliot’s Works......In size, type, and paper, 
everything that could be wished.’ —aA the 


Nest week wil 


WANDERINGS in CHIN vA. By C. F. Gordon 


CummuinG, Author of * At Home ‘A Lady’s Cruise in a French Man- 
of-War,” “ Fire Fountaius,”’ é ce yol-. Syo, with Portrait of the Author and 
nunterous Illustrations, pri ¢ 25s. 





Immediately will be published. 


From KORTI to KHARTUM: a Journal 


of the Desert March from Korti to Gub«t, and of the Attempt to Reach 
Khartum in General Gordon’ mers. By Colonel Sir Cuaries Witsgoy, 
K.C.B., K.O.M.G., R.E., &c., 1 Deputy Adjut int-General (In itelligence 
Branch), Nile Expedition. Crown Svo, wit!: Maps and Plans. 





Tu 2 vols, Svo. 

LIFE of Sir ROBERT CHRISTISON, Bart., 
M.D., D.C.L. Oxon, Professor o 4 a” iteria Medica in the University of Edin- 
bur: gh. E lited by his 8 ONS ol. I.—AUTOBIOGRAPHY. With Portrait 
price 16s. Vol. I1.—Mk MOIR ? rt 








BALFOUR PHILOSOPHICAL LECT UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH, 








Thi praia tbli-hed, 

SCOTTISH PHILOS OPH . Spite 39 
of the Scottish and German Answers to Het me. By ANDREW Setu, MA, 
Professor of Logic aud Philosophy) versity College of South Wales 
and Monmouthshire. Crowns qi. 

This day is pubi 


On the ETHICS of NAT URALISM. Being 


the Shaw Fellowship Lect ures, Isst. By W. R. Sortey, M.A., awe f 
Trinity College, Cambri: dee , and. Ex ner in Philosophy in the University 
of Edinburgh, Crown Svo, 6:. 





Th 


The LIFE and ‘WORK of SYED AHMED 


KHAN, C.S.I. By Lieutenant-Colo E. Granam, B.S.C. 
Portrait, 8-0, l4:, 
This day is puidli-bed. 


The PRINCIPLES of SINGING. A 


Practical Guide for Vocalists and Teacher Wit h Course of Vee al Exe 
By pepe B. Bacn, Author of “On Musical Education and Vo 
Crown 8vo, 63. 


FOUR NEW NOVELS 
AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


The WATERS of REI RCULES. By E. D. 





GERARD, Author of “ Reata,” “ Beggar my Neighbour,” &c, 3 vols., post 8¥0, 
25s 6d. 
‘* A fresher, more original, wore legitimately evgrossing romance is rare’y met 
with.’—Athenwum, 
“The style of narrative is dcligutful, evsy, full of droll remark and humorous 


observation.”’—Daily News, 
“It is among the most remarkable novels of the yvear.”’—Poll Mel! Gazette. 
“*The Waters of Hereu far above the common level of current 
fction...... The work is a dramatic masterpicce.’’—Scotsman. 


OAKS and BIRCHES. By Naseby, Author 
of “Only Three Weeks,” &c. 5 vols., pest Svo, 25s 61. 
“A really brillant novel......The author has decided originalities, great readi- 
ness of wit, and he cannot resist uily clevet 
book.” —Saturday Review. 


ANILL-REGULATED MIND. By Katharine 


Wrwpr, Author of “A Dreamer.”? Crown 8vo, 73 6d. 
“The tale is told in quaint, pretty fashion, 
James's Gazette, 
“There is a freshness and originality about this book that renders it exce ding 
pleasant reading.”— Graphic. 


THEREBY. By wer 9 Madoc. 
Post 8vo, 17s. 5 : 
“*Thereby’ is one of those few works of fiction which .come from the pen ot 
the modern novelist which are not simply rearrangements and repetitions.”— 
London Evening News. a 
“One of those books which are ‘devoured, and only relinquished with 
regret.’’—Society. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 
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STANDARD BOOKS FOR THE LIBRARY. 


BUCKLE’S (H. T.) HISTORY of CIVILIZA- 
TION in E sage tLAND an — ANCE, SPAIN and SCOTLAND. Cabinet 
Edition, 3 ve crown &vo, 2 


cATES’S (W. L. BR.) 


GENERAL BIOG RAPHY, Fourth E 
to the end of 1884, Svo, cloth, 28s ; ha If-t jound russia, 35s 


1881-4, price 2s Gd, 


CONYBEARE and HOWSON'S LIFE and 


EPISTLES of ot. — copiously Illustrated with Steel Plates, Land- 
scapes, Coins, Maps, &c 

IN TE RMEDIATE EDITION. With a Selection of Maps, Plates, and Wood- 
cuts. 2 vols, square crown 8yo, 21s. 

STUDENT’S EDITION, Revised and Condensed. With 46 Illustrations 
and Maps. 1 it crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


EDERSHEIM’S (Dr.) LIFE and TIMES of 


JESUS the MESSIAH. 2 vols. 8vo, 42s, 


EWALD’S seis H.) HISTORY of ISRAEL. 


DICTIONARY of 


tion, with a * ut, Lroug sht do wn 
Thes uppler ment, 





Translated from the G pen. Vols, L.-V., 8vo, £3 33. cane VI., CHRIST 
and HIS TIMES, 8vo, 16s. Vo’. VIL, Th APOSTOLIC AGE, 8yo, 21s, 


FREEMAN’S (E A.) HISTORICAL GEO- 


GRAPHY of EUROPE. With 65 Maps. 2 vols. 8vo, 51s Gd. 


JAMESON’S (Mrs.) LEGENDS of the 


SAINTS an!l MARTYRS. With 19 Eteuings an1187 Woodcuts. 2 vols. 8vo, 
3ls 0d. 


JAMESON'S (Mrs. ) 


MADONNA, | o Vir gin Mar represented in Sacred and Legendary Art. 


LEGENDS of beng 


With 27 EF {165 Wooden's. 1 yol, Svo, 213 
JAMESON V’ (Mrs. LEGENDS of the 
MONASTIC ORDERS Etchings and 88 Woodeut 1 vol. 8vo, 21s 
JAMESON ’S (Mrs.) HISTORY of the 
SAV I His T nd Preen . Completed by Lady Eastiake, With 
13 1 Woodent 2 vols. $vo, 42s. 


JOHNSTO 0 IN’S GENERAL DIC- 


KEITH) 


whan 


TION A OGRAPILY, Deser ro, Physical, Sta ral, and 

torical: a C npl te ( wetteor of th World, Medium s8vo, Ds 
JUSTINE AN'S INSTITUTES; Latin Text, 

chiefly that of Husc cE, ‘with English Introduction, Translation, Note ate 





Summary. By Tuomas U.S ars, MA., Bi wrister-at-Law. 8vo, 183, 


LECKY’S (W. E. H.) HISTORY of ENG- 


LAND in the EIGHTEENTH CENTURY, 1700-1784. Vols, I.-IV., Svo, 
price £3 12s. 


LECKY’s (W. E. H.) EUROPEAN MORALS 


n AUGUS?PUS THARLEMAGNE, 2 vols. c:own Svo, 16s, 


LECKY’S (W.E E. H.) ) RISE and INFLUENCE 


fthe SPIRIT of RATI 1 EUROPE. 2 vols. crown Syvo, 16 


LEWE (G. H.) HISTORY of PHILO- 


SOPHY, from Thales to Comte. 2 vols. 8vo, 32s, 


LUBBOCK’S (Sir JOHN) ORIGIN of CIVI- 


LISATION Lt! IVE NDITION of MAN. Svo, Woodcuts, 18s. 


MAY’S (Sir T. ERS SKINE) CONSTITU- 
TIONAL HISTORY of ENGLAND since the J ssion of George IIL, 1760- 


S70. 3 vols, crown 8yo, 18s, 


MILL’S (JOHN STUART) PRINCIPLES 


of POLITIC AL E br YNOMY. Library Edition, 2 vols. 8vo, 30, People’s 


n, 1 vol u 8vo, 5s. 





on, ms JOr HN Phe 24 


MULLER’S (Prof. MAX) LECTURES on the 
SCIENCE of LANGUAG 2 vols, crown 8yo, It 


ROGET’S eh WM. ) THESAURUS of ENG- 


LISH WORDS und PHRASES, Classified a ud med as to fax ilita 
the Expression of Ideas and assist in Literary °C omposition. Ww 40, 
Nice 103 61. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 


London : 


Sxaree es 





MESSRS. LONGMANS & 60.’S NEW BOOKS. 


THE GREVILLE MEMOIRS.-SECOND PART. 


3 vols. 8vo, 363. - 
A JOURNAL OF THE REIGN OF 
Queen Victoria, from 1837 to 1852. 
By the Late CHARLES C. F. GREVILLE, Esq., 
Clerk of the Council. 
Uniform with the above. 


THE GREVILLE MEMOIRS.—FIRST PART. 


A JOURNAL OF THE REIGNS OF 
King George IV. and King William IV. 


> vols. 8vo, 36s 


The BADMINTON LIBRARY of SPORTS 


od PASTIMES. E dite d by his Grace the Dake of Bravrort, K.G., 
isted by ALFRED E, PT. Warson. Dedicated to H.R.H. the Prince of W ales. 


HUNTING. By his Grace the Duke of Beaufort, K.G., 


and Mowbray Morris, With 53 Illustrations by J. Sturgess, &c. Crown 


Svo, pr ice 10s 6d, 
FISHING. By H. Cholmondeley-Pennell. With Contribu- 
SXETER, HENRY R. Francis, M.A., Major Joun P, 


tions by the Marquis of 
AHERNE, G. CHRISTOPHER Davies, R. B. Marston, &e. 
and Grayling. With 150 Illustrations, 











ol. I. Salmon, Tri 
3vo, 10s 6d. 

Tol. II. Pike and other Coarse Fish. With 
Svo, 10s 6d. 


JOHN DE witT, Grand Pensionary of 


Hx land 5 or, Twenty Ye of a Parliamentary Rept ublic. By M,. ANTONIN 


Crown 


, 


58 Illustrations. Crown 


LR¥! VRE PONTALIS Translated from the Fret ich by S. E. and A, STEPHEN- 
son. 2 vols. 8vo, 36s. 
6 This book contains the most complete account yet given to the world of the 
history of Holland under the rule of John de Witt.”"—St. James's Gaze 


BUCKLE’S (H. 1), sere and 


P Os THU MO [ A — and Abridged Edition. Edited by Gr ANT 





vol 
s new Edition a selection has heen made of all the more permanently 
gments and notes contained in the t! i1ree volumes of Buckle’s Mis- 
anies, originally published ponder the editorial care of Miss Helen Taylor. 


OUTLINES of the HISTORY of GREEK 


og OPHY. arene ated from the man of Professor Edward Zcller 
by S. Frances ALL! >and EVELYN ffeneton Crown 8vo, 10s 6d 


Dr. QUAIN’S HARVEIAN ORATION, 


delivered before the mage College of Physicians, ve Qetebe 4 19h, 1885—* Tha 
Healing Art in its Historic and Prophetic As} sts, Svo, 3s 6d, 


HISTORY of PRICES since the YEAR 


1850. By Mi SHABL G . MuLHALt, Fellow of the Statistic a 








So ty of Arts, A Lint wv of the “ Dictic mary of St atte ties Png vlance- 
t of the World,” &, With 8 Coloured Diagram Crow math 0, ( 

HOR SE and MAN: their Mutual le 
ence and Da 3. By the Rev. J. G. Woot M. A., Author of ‘‘ Homes with- 
out Har nds,” &e. With 49 Anatomie al ple per r Tilustr: itions. Svo, l4s, 

** ILLUSTRATED STABLE MAXIMS. By the 
Author. » hung in Stables for the U f Grooms and Stablemen,. On 


poorer price a 
ENGLISH WORTHIES.—Edited by ANDREW LANG. 
DARWIN. By Grant Allen. Fcap. 
2s Gd, 
‘Mr. Alle nm mi ikes the 
entifie.”’—Daily New 


MARLBOROUGH. 


Feap. Svo, 2s 6d. 


SHAFTESBURY. = D. Traill. 


8vo, price Zs ¢ 


Darwinian theory perfectly intelligible to the un- 


By George Saintsbury. 
Feap. 


[In the pres 
*,* Other Volumes in pr 


FRIENDS and FOES from ‘FAIRYLAND. 


tlie Right Hon. Lord Brazovrnr, Author of “ Higgledy-Piggledy,” 
: Whis} vers + Fairyla nd,” «&e W ith 20 Tllu strations by Linley Sambourne, 


ves" EQUR NEW NOVELS. 
The RADICAL’S DAUGHTER. By a Peer’s 


BONNYBOROUGH. By Mrs. A. D. T. 
. crown Syo, i43. 
JOHN MAIDMENT. By J eo Sturgis. 


Wurrtney, Author of “ Th 
By SHORE and SEDGE. By I Bret Harte. 
A oe of 749, 


“16mo, 1s sewed. 
‘TS beds An Apostle of the 7 les,—2. Sarah Walk 
i cons tutes the great m of Bret Harte’s 
‘than in th first ¢ of th e three tales of his 


» Ga ywor hy 





xquisite pathos wl 
writing has never been more appa 
new book eo ee 
KNOWLEDGE” LIBRARY. 
HOME WHIST: an Easy Guide to Correct 
Play accord Assn latest Developments. By “ Five or Ciuss” (Richard 
A. Proctor). 2 


The SEASONS PICTURED in FORTY- 


EIGHT ee f the — and Twenty-four Zodiacal Maps and 


other Draw Rrcewakp A. Procror, my tto, 53. 


STRENGTH and HAPPINESS. By Richard 
The “STAR “PRIMER. By Richard A. 





London : LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 
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LIST... 








HELLENICA. A Collection of Essays on 
Greek Poetry, Philosophy, History, and Religion. Edited by 
Evetyn Apport, M.A., LL.D., Fellow and Tutor of Balliol 
College, Oxford. 8vo, 163. 

Contexts :—schylus, E. Myers, M.A.—The Theology and Ethics of 
Sophocles. E. Abbott, M.A., LL.D.—System of Education in Plato’s Republic. 
R. L. Nettleship, M.A.—Aristotle’s Conception of the State. A C. Bradley, 
M.A.—Epicurus, W. L. Courtney, M.A.—The Speeches of Thucydides. R. 
C. Jebb, M.A., LL.D.—Xenophon. H. G. Dakyns, M A.—Polybius. J. L. 
§. Davidson, M.A —Greek Oracles. F. W. H. Myers, M.A. 


SELECTIONS from LUCIAN. With English 


Notes. By Evetyn Axpport, M.A., LL.D., Fellow and Tutor of 
Balliol College, Oxford. Small 8vo, 33 6d. 


EASY SELECTIONS from THUCYDIDES. 
For the Use of Middle Forms of Schools. Edited by E. H. 
*Moore, Assistant Master at Plymouth College. Crown 8vo, 
33 6d. 


A SYNTAX of ATTIC GREEK. For the 


Use of Students and Schools. By F. E. THompson, M.A., 
Assistant Master at Marlborough College. Crown 8vo, 83 6d. 


An ELEMENTARY GREEK SYNTAX. By 


F. BE. Tuompson, M.A., Assistant Master at Marlborough College, 
Author of ‘A Syntax of Attic Greek.”” Crown 8vo, 2s. 


A PRIMER of GREEK ACCIDENCE. For 
the Use of Schools. By Evetyn Apnort, M.A., LL.D., Fellow 
and Tutor of Balliol College, Oxford; and E. D. MANSFIELD, 
M.A., Lambrook School, Bracknell, late Assistant Master at 
Clifton College. With a Preface by Joun Percivat, M.A., LL.D, 
President of Trinity College, Oxford, late Head Master of Clifton 
College. Crown 8vo, 2s 6d, 


HOMER’S ILIAD. Edited, with Notes at 
the end, for the Use of Junior Students, by ARTHUR SipGwick, 
M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. Small 
dsvo. 


BOOKS I., II., 286d. BOOK XXL, Is6d. BOOK XXIL., 1s 6d. 


EXERCISES in TRANSLATION at SIGHT. 
A Selection of Passages from Greek and Latin Authors. For the 
Use of Students. Arranged and Translated by A. W. Spratt, M.A., 
and A, Pretor, M.A., Fellows of St. Catharine’s College, Cam- 
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